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To return to the reports of the British 
committee—They show that while agen- 
cies have been at work for many years, 
development has been most marked since 
the. beginning of this century. The rise 


of the new universities, and the new use 
of the old universities there, has coincided 
almost exactly with the educational effort 
among voluntary organizations of work- 


ing people. 

The university extension system, with 
them, is a term that covers all the activi- 
ties of universities in the field of adult 
education. Their lecture system resem- 
bles ours but we have practically nothing 
resembling their tutorial classes. 

The Gilchrist Educational Trust ad- 
ministers a fund, originally amounting to 
about one-third of a million dollars. The 
trustees have founded scholarships, made 
money grants to educational institutions 
for the benefit of working men and 
women and have supported courses of 
popular lectures, the average attendance 
at which, in recent years, has been over 
600. 

They are now making an annual grant 
to the Workers Educational association, 
one of the most important of the institu- 
tions operating in Great Britain, and, as 
a recent writer in the New York Nation 
has expressed it, the cultural aspirations 
of the British labor movement “have 
found expression in the Workers Educa- 
tional association, which has just been 


celebrating its coming of age. ‘The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this society, born 
at a meeting of a small group of codper- 
ators and trade unionists held at Toynbee 
Hall in July, 1903, is the contact it has 
established between the universities and 
the manual workers. In its tutorial 
classes, administered by joint committees 
on which the universities and the trade 
unions are alike represented, adult wage 
earners pursue their studies under the 
direction of teachers from Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as from the newer 
English universities. The aim throughout 
is not to make the students better quali- 
fied technically for their daily job, nor to 
train them directly for labor leadership 
but, by broadening their minds and stimu- 
lating their intellectual interests, to enable 
them to play their part more effectively 
in laying the foundations of a better so- 
cial order. The Workers Educational as- 
sociation long ago lived down the preju- 
dices which it encountered at the ‘start— 
it is significant that Bishop Temple of 
Manchester is succeeded in its presidency 
by Fred Bramley, secretary of the Trades 
Union congress. Today the National 
board of education gives it financial assist- 
ance.” We in the United States have 
still some distance to traverse before we 
reach this point of development. 

The prime mover in the establishment 
of this association was Albert Mans- 
bridge, a member of the codperative so- 
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ciety. Its greatest contribution to the 
adult educational movement, the univer- 
sity tutorial classes, was begun in 1907 
and rapidly expanded until every’ uni- 
versity and university college in England 
and Wales has participated. A tutorial 
class is limited to 32 members, mainly 
working people who are pledged to un- 
dertake the study of a subject, chosen by 
themselves, under a teacher supplied by a 
university, for a period of three years, 
holding 24 meetings of two hours each in 
each year, and which “must aim at reach- 
ing, within the subject covered, the stand- 
ard of university work in honors.” This 
means that the tutor demands that the stu- 
dent shall do the necessary reading and 
satisfactory essay work to demonstrate 
the actual attainment of knowledge. 

In 1914, there were 152 university 
tutorial classes with 3110 students. Other 
institutions of a university character are 
the London Working Men’s college, 


founded in 1854; Ruskin college, founded 
at Oxford in 1899, and the Labour col- 
lege, founded in London in 1909, to men- 


tion only the more important. In addi- 
tion, mention can only be made of the 
summer meetings for University Exten- 
sion students, villages classes, study cir- 
cles, working men’s clubs, etc. 

Last but not least in its interest to 
librarians is the Central library for stu- 
dents which issued its seventh annual re- 
port of the Library committee, 1922-23, 
toward the end of 1923. It was estab- 
lished for the Workers Educational asso- 
ciation in codperation with Toynbee Hall 
“for the purpose of supplying books to 
members of university tutorial Workers 
Educational Association classes.” It has 
gradually extended its operations until it 
now undertakes to supply all bona fide 
students with necessary books which they 
are unable to obtain elsewhere, the loans 
being made through libraries or direct to 
students, and it will even undertake to 
acquire books not in its possession. The 
library is supported by grants from sev- 
eral trust funds and by subscriptions, do- 
nations, etc. In 1923, it contained 26,284 
books and issued 39,058 volumes. Plans 
are afoot to raise the collection to 100,000 
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volumes at the earliest opportunity. Let 
us hope that they will meet with the suc- 
cess that such an institution deserves. 

In September, 1922, the British library 
association held its meeting at Cardiff in 
Wales. Two papers by the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the British Institute of 
adult education called forth a discussion 
which resulted in the appointment of a 
small joint committee to investigate some 
of the problems connected with the rela- 
tionship of public libraries to the adult 
educational movement. 

The report emphasized the freedom of 
the public library from the restraints and 
limitations of the classroom and similar 
agencies, the wide choice of subject it 
permits, and the fact that it is the source 
of supply for books needed in adult edu- 
cation. The report advised that librarians 
sit on the committees of bodies carrying 
on adult education in order to learn the 
needs of the students, and that adult edu- 
cators sit on the committees of libraries . 
in order to learn the resources of libra- 
ries, give suggestions in the selecting of 
books and aid in pointing out the best 
methods of making good deficiencies. A 
plan somewhat resembling this, so far as 
it touches library codperation with the 
educational efforts of workers, has passed 
beyond the experimental state in Milwau- 
kee. Close relation with, and support of, 
the Central libraries for students is advo- 
cated, so that the local library may be 
strengthened by being able to call on the 
Central library for the unusual or ex- 
pensive book not in its own collections. 
The report also touches on the direct aid 
which the librarian and the staff can give 
to adult students, a point which is to be 
especially emphasized in the study which 
the A. L. A. is giving to the subject. 

The most important recent announce- 
ment concerning libraries was made by 
Mr Trevelyan, minister of education, in 
his speech at the Workers Educational 
association’s “coming of age” meeting at 
Oxford in July last, to the effect that a 
national inquiry into the whole system of 
public library provision or support was 
to be made by the government. 
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This is badly wanted. There has been of 
late years, with the aid of the Carnegie trustees, 
a remarkable spread of county library systems 
in the rural areas, but these have sorely needed 
further development with increased aid from 
public. funds. Moreover, while many of the 
great cities have excellent public libraries, there 
are still many middle-sized towns with no 
library at all and many more in which there 
is only a decaying collection of elderly books 
to which nothing is added. The whole library 
system needs reorganization, both with a view 
to stimulating backward local authorities and 
in order to achieve some coordination between 
the various library authorities and to clear up 
the. present undefined relations between the 
libraries and the public system of school and 
adult education. Furthermore, the Central 
library for students, also largely financed out 
of Carnegie grants, needs development into a 
real national library on which local public 
libraries can draw for books they need but 
cannot afford to buy. Everyone knows that 
these things want doing but hitherto there has 
been no body with authority to do them.—The 
New Statesman, July 19, ’24, p. 427. 

The most significant thing brought out 
by the Committee on adult education of 
the Ministry of reconstruction in its in- 
vestigation into the extent to which the 
workers were using the opportunities 
offered to them, was the sacrifice which 
the workers were willing to make to se- 
cure an education, on the one hand and, 
on the other, the number of hindrances 
the existing social conditions imposed on 
them. It became obvious that the length 
of the working day, the amount of over- 
time and the shift system presented ob- 
stacles almost insurmountable. Heavy 
and exhausting kinds of work and the 
monotonous labor incidental to much ma- 
chine work numbed the faculties. Periods 
of unemployment, the absence of any va- 
cation holidays, conditions of hotising and 
unsanitary conditions at the works, all 
exerted a deterring influence. Mention 
should also be made of the fact that in 
many localities there was no hall or room 
where the classes were allowed to meet. 
The recommendations of the committee 
are significant and I ask you to run 
through them: 

a) That there,should be a general shortening 
by law of the normal working day and 
that, subject to qualifications in the case 
of certain industries such as agriculture, 
it should not be more than eight hours. 
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b) That in heavy and exhausting kinds of 
work, and work accompanied by special 
disabilities, the maximum legal working 
day should be shorter than the normal. 
That overtime should be more closely 
regulated by law and reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

That where “shift” work continues, the 
hours should be reduced below those of the 
normal working day; and that, except 
where it is absolutely essential, regular 
night work should be prohibited by law. 
That efforts should be made to meet the 
evil effects of monotonous labor ‘by alter- 
nating forms of employment, by creating 
opportunities for the excercise of initiative, 
and by establishing works committees for 
the consideration of matters affecting 
workshop life. 

That steps should be taken to guarantee 
to the worker some reasonable security 
of livelihood either by such reorganization 
of industry as may prevent or minimize 
fluctuations in the volume of production, 
or, where that is impossible, by some ex- 
tension of the principle of insurance. 
That wage earners should be entitled by 
law to an annual holiday, with pay; and 
that the weekly half-holiday should be ex- 
tended by law to the worker in agriculture. 
That preparation of schemes of hous- 
ing and town-planning should be acceler- 
ated; that such schemes should be drawn 
up in consultation with the best expert 
advice available and in codperation with 
representatives of the people for whom 
such schemes are intended, and particu- 
larly representatives of women. 

That adequate washing facilities should 
be required to be provided in all places 
of employment where the nature of the 
work makes it desirable. 

That special consideration should be given 
to the peculiar problems of rural housing. 
That a village institute, or at least a hall, 
should be established in every village under 
public control. 


Before leaving Great Britain, I ought 
to bring to your attention the British In- 
stitute of adult education, incorporated 
in May, 1921. Its objects are “to ex- 
amine the methods and procedure of adult 
education, to suggest new developments 
and maintain standards in adult education 
and to seek all possible means to com- 
mend the idea of adult education as fun- 
damental to society.” Its methods are 
those of any other institute that has for 
its object the advancement of a science 
or some other field of human interest. 
It bears the same relation to adult edu- 
cation that the American Institute of elec- 
trical engineers does to electrical engineer- 
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ing or the Chemical society to chemistry. 
It is in turn part of, and actually grew out 
of, the World association for adult edu- 
cation. Among its members are men and 
women in the foremost ranks of educa- 
tion and public affairs in Great Britain. 

You may wonder at this point what all 
this has to do with the library and adult 
education, in what way all this is related 
to you. It is because I want you to carry 
away the conviction that our present ac- 
tivity is not a sporadic effort on the part 
of librarians to find some new activity 
but is part of a world movement of the 
utmost significance to civilization, in 
which libraries are bound to play a lead- 
ing part. 

On the continent, France has taken up 
the movement through Les Universités 
Populaires, for example, with, however, 
only indifferent success. The most no- 
table achievement is in Denmark where 
the Peoples high schools or colleges 
(Folkehojskoler) have practically wiped 
out illiteracy. 

Turning now to the United States, we 
find no such admirable guides as the Brit- 
ish documents. We must content our- 
selves with a few brief studies of exist- 
ing agencies practically confined to work- 
ers’ education. The best guide is the 
bibliography compiled by Laura A. 
Thompson, librarian, U. S. department 
of labor, entitled Worker’s Education: A 
list of references (in English), printed in 
the Monthly Labor Review, June ’22, and 
printed also as a separate. A supple- 
mentary list has appeared in the Septem- 
ber Monthly Labor Review. This is of a 
general character but the longest section 
is devoted to the United States. 

For those who are just beginning the 
study of the subject, I would especially 
recommend Charles P. Sweeney’s Adult 
working-class education in Great Britain 
and the United States: A study in recent 
developments, issued as Bulletin of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 271, 
Wash. Govt. Pr. Off., ’20, 101 p., also as 
House Document 836, 66th Congress, 3d 


session. This contains a reprint of most 
of the first interim report of the British 
committee. Besides this, it is well to read 
Arthur Gleasin’s Worker’s education, re- 
vised edition, America’s experiments 
(with a few foreign examples). New 
York Bureau of Industrial Research, ’21. 


p. 

The United States, as contrasted with 
Great Britain, offers some striking paral- 
lelisms and at the same time some equally 
striking differences. There are upwards 
of 20 classes of agencies now engaged in 
adult education in the United States. The 
library as an agent in itself is one of the 
latest to enter this field although it has 
always been one of the most important 
adjuncts to all the other agencies. Dur- 
ing the last few years a number of pub- 
lic libraries have been endeavoring to es- 
tablish a direct contact with “those pa- 
trons of the public library who, conscious 
of the limitations in their general knowl- 
edge, ignorance on some special subject, 
or lacks in their formal education, are 
interested in systematic courses of read- 
ing, or want competent direction in the 
choice and arrangement of study courses.” 
Such experiments have been carried on in 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee (where the attempt has been 
made to establish contacts with classes 
and groups rather than with individuals), 
Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Princeton, 
N. J., and Seattle. In fact, the A. L. A. 
commission on adult education had its 
origin in a suggestion made by Judson T. 
Jennings, librarian of the Seattle public 
library. 

Progress following Mr Jennings’ sug- 
gestion was rapid. About the middle of 
February, the A. L. A. executive board 
voted that the president appoint a com- 
mission of five members to study the 
adult education movement and the work 
of the libraries for adults and older boys 
and girls out of school, and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the A. 
L. A. council. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Close-Ups in Adult Education 
Alice M. Farquhar, Readers’ bureau, Public library, Chicago 


There are two ways of regarding edu- 
cation, as a means of getting on in the 
world and as a means of helping men to 
use their leisure well. All over the world, 
so-called adult education has developed 
primarily with the latter aim in view. It 
is cultural, non-vocational, and lies out- 
side the regular academic education of- 
fered by high schools and colleges. 

Before discussing the details of one li- 
brary’s experiment in this field, we must 
accept the fact that there is education out- 
side of formal education, that there is a 
distinctly felt need of it and that it is 
within the province of the library to as- 
sist. We as librarians will accept these 
premises much more readily than teach- 
ers, who find it difficult to believe that 
you can teach an adult anything. One of 
the most popular professors at North- 
western university, a man whom we were 
trying to interest in our Readers’ bureau. 
shook his head and said, “You’re catch- 
ing them too late.” As a matter of fact, 
we have many persons of 40 and over 
who don’t think they’re too old to learn. 
We have many college graduates who, 
in their contact with life, realize their 
need for fresh educational equipment, 
and these people have a better chance to 
become educated because they are con- 
stantly alternating study and _ practice. 
They realize that, as someone has said, 
“A college student who is charged once 
for all with culture in his college course 
must be very economical of the supply.” 

To bolster up our belief in the library 
as an instrument of adult education, I 
want to quote briefly from four men. Dr 
Meikeljohn said to us in June—“Reading 
is the only fundamental method of in- 
struction.” Our own Dr Dewey, in 1902, 
said—“The great problem of the day is 
to carry on education after the prelimi- 
nary steps are taken in the public school. 
The greatest agency of education is read- 
ing. .The motto of the library and the 
school should be ‘higher education for 
the adult at home during his lifetime.’ ”’ 


James Russell Lowell, going back still 
further, said—“A college education is an 
excellent thing but after all the better 
part of every man’s education is that 
which he gives himself, and it is for this 
that a good library should furnish the 
opportunity and the means, All you need 
is inclination to read, ability and some 
guidance in reading well.” 

In 1887, Herbert B. Adams, pioneer 
in university extension work said—‘“It 
is not enough to connect libraries with the 
work of the public schools. You must 
connect your institutions with the edu- 
cational wants of the people. There 
should be organized instruction through 
the public library for the graduates of 
the public schools, for persons past the 
school age, for mechanics and working 
classes. There should be methodic and 
continuous work under proper guidance.” 

You will notice that Mr Adams says the 
“educational wants of the people.” Mr 
Dudgeon of Milwaukee recently made a 
survey to find- out what this educational 
want was, to find out how many people in 
Milwaukee were trying to educate them- 
selves, and he discovered that there were 
30,000 people taking correspondence 
courses. That fact alone proves the de- 
sire, to say nothing of the founding of 
the World association for adult education 
in 1918, the popularity of May Lamber- 
ton Becker’s column, and such university 
ventures as the Columbia home study 
courses, Bryn Mawr school for workers 
and the wonderful extension work of the 
Massachusetts state department of edu- 
cation. 

Many of the libraries throughout the 
country are now attempting to fill this 
need in our educational system, no two 
of them in just the same way. In Chi- 
cago, when we began our experiment a 
year ago, we called it the Readers’ bu- 
reau. The first question usually asked 
by interested people is, “Just what do 
you do in this department?” When we 
began, 13 months ago, we had some little 
folders printed in which we stated that 
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we would be glad to help anyone desir- 
ing a systematic course of reading or 
study outline on any cultural subject, or 
any club desiring suggestions or outlines 
for the year’s work. We guaranteed to 
issue the books in consecutive order from 
our department and to arrange for par- 
cel post service if desired. At the end 
of the first week, we had requests for 
courses from 40 different persons on 28 
subjects. We haven’t dared to advertise 
since, but find we get plenty from the 
persons enrolled with us. 

A word as to routine. We keep up two 
files—a registration file by name of bor- 
rower, and a course file. We always in- 
sist upon a personal interview in order to 
discover what education the applicant has 
had, what sort of work he is doing, and 
what type of book he likes. We file this 
information away on the course card. 
Our aim is what Dr Learned suggests in 
his book, The American public library 
and the diffusion of knowledge—“To be 
able to prepare and adapt knowledge so 
that any individual may apply for in- 
formation and receive it in usable state 
for him to digest.” This means that the 
advisor must be able to judge the ability 
of the borrower, must know the literature 
of the subject and skillfully match the 
two. There is no mass teaching as can 
be done in schools and each individual 
brings something different to the course 
which must be taken -into account. 

There is no uniformity about the study 
outline when it is completed. Sometimes 
it is in outline form with annotations, 
sometimes in the style of the A. L. A. 
lists with running comment, sometimes 
in groups with an introductory explana- 
tory paragraph for each group, according 
to the kind of person, nature of the sub- 
ject and of the request. Usually we start 
with a simple textbook, follow with a 
more advanced, and then books on special 
phases of the subject. Sometimes we 
analyze the subject, giving analytics un- 
der each division of the subject. 

We are asked about the advisability of 
typed lists. When we started, we had 
no intention of having any because we 
wanted the course left flexible. But im- 
mediately we found that they all wanted 


a syllabus, so that they. could see the 
ground to be covered, and, like children 
in a reading contest, check off the books 
as read. We are often asked if we are 
able to have the books in order as we 
guarantee. We have had no trouble with 
this, for we have many different collec- 
tions in the main library and the branches 
from which to draw, and books for which 
we have constant use, we buy. 

We are asked about the length of loan. 
This was fixed at one month, because the 
books were for study and not for rapid 
reading. We are asked how much it 
costs to run the department. During the 
year we spent about $750 for books, the 
last six months, only one-seventh the 
amount we spent the first six months. 
We were inclined to overbuy at first be- 
cause we wanted to be sure of the books. 

As to the kind of people who come to 
us, I like Dr Learned’s description. He 
says, “The people are like that group 
which gathers around the teacher after 
class and shows an active hunger for 
knowledge.” The great majority are 
very much in earnest. There are men 
and women who have only high-school 
or grade school and feel the lack of more 
education. We have men technically edu- 
cated who want knowledge of more cul- 
tural subjects which their technical edu- 
cation crowded out. We have working 
girls of high-school age who want the 
actual work done in high school and col- 
lege. We have the steady reader, caught 
by our slogan, “Reading for a purpose,” 
the reader who says he has always read a 
great deal but haphazardly, taken what 
was on the suggestion shelf or had a clean 
cover. We have several persons work- 
ing between college quarters, and studying 
some subject with the books used in col- 
lege, so that they can take this same sub- 
ject and extra work when they return to 
school. 

There is of course a group which is 
dragged in by friends and relatives who 
think they need culture—the high-school 
boy who reads nothing but “trash,” 
brought in by his mother who wants 
him to have King Arthur and Pilgrim’s 
progress—old maid aunts getting courses 
for flapper nieces—a lady with her maid 
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to whom she intends to teach “English as 
she is spoke”—a lady from the Social 
Service bureau with special cases. 

As to the subjects of the lists asked 
for, they vary as much as the persons. 
We stated explicitly that we were inter- 
ested in cultural subjects only (for sev- 
eral reasons) but there were so many re- 
quests from the first for advertising, sales- 
manship, banking, traffic management, ac- 
counting, etc., that we did make them out. 
In thinking over the year’s work, these 
seemed to loom so large that I wondered 
if we had failed in our aim and were still 
helping people to a larger pay-roll instead 
of a fuller life. Someone has said that 
Annanias was the step-father of statistics. 
Now I’m perfectly willing to believe that 
in the case of the A. L. A. survey, but 
I don’t want to believe it in our case, 
for statistics brought forth some very 
comforting facts. During the year, we 
helped 304 persons (171 women and 133 
men). Of these, 268 asked for cultural 
courses and 36 for business or technical, 
only 13 per cent. The largest group 
comes under literature with all its sub- 


divisions, modern, literature of the differ- 


ent countries, special forms, etc. The 
next largest group is, strangely enough, 
psychology, the third, requests for good 
English, our most baffling course, the 
fourth, high-school work, and then art, 
chemistry, biography, economics, music, 
travel, sociology, religion, history, etc. 

We have come to some very definite 
conclusions at the end of our first year’s 
work. We feel confident that this new 
type of library service is worth while. 
In the large libraries, the field should be 
enlarged to include technical and business 
subjects. The ideal arrangement is as 
in Cleveland, a corps of experts, each 
with his specialty. When one or two per- 
sons take in the whole field of knowledge, 
they are apt to be spread pretty thinly 
over some subjects. 

Ideally, it is not enough to have good 
bibliographies, for the personal element 
counts for so much. If you are accessi- 
ble always, ready to talk the subject over 
and can do so, and if you know a particu- 
lar book from your own reading of it, 
you can accomplish much. 


If you depend largely on lists, a mere 
list is not enough. Some adults have 
no idea how to get information from 
books. A book must be introduced to 
them and there must be an introduction 
which entices and invites to a better ac- 
quaintance. 

I should like to see arrangements made 
with near-by high schools or colleges 
whereby credit could be given for work 
done. We have had numerous wistful 
questions about this. Young men forced 
to stop college for a time, but still want- 
ing a degree, are not always able to get 
what they want in correspondence courses. 
Wouldn't it be possible once a month for 
an interested teacher to have 15 or 20 
minute conferences with individual pu- 
pils, asking and answering questions? 
This would require a special type of 
teacher. He would have to be very well 
grounded in his subject to cope with ques- 
tions of such an adult group, but wouldn’t 
it be a possibility ? 

Every such department should have a 
file of educational opportunities offered 


‘anywhere in the city, free or with tuition, 


evening, day or correspondence, with suf- 
ficient knowledge of each to tell the en- 
quirer what is best for his need. 

We have been asked, “What can small 
libraries do if they are unable to have 
an extra attendant or extra appropriation 
for work of this sort?” They can do 
a great deal. They can collect bibliog- 
raphies of all sorts, work up a card sub- 
ject index of such excellent lists as ap- 
pear in the Bookman and the Survey. 
They can discover who is publishing read- 
ing and study courses and get on their 
mailing lists. They can make suggestions 
to the A. L. A. as to subjects on which 
lists are desired. They can build up a 
corps of sponsors for knowledge among 
the teachers and experts of their own 
town. They may reasonably expect that 
in the near future there might be a list 
exchange created, to which libraries mak- 
ing study courses would send a copy of 
each, and these be duplicated and fur- 
nished to other libraries. 

Adult education through the library is 
in the experimental stage. But it’s very 
interesting and it is worth while. 
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The Unfailing Charm of Some Novels’ 
Dr S. M. Crothers, Cambridge, Mass. 


The charm of a novel, if it has any, 
does not depend upon the accuracy of the 
analysis of individual character, but upon 
the atmosphere which surrounds it. In 
the laboratory every effort is made to 
isolate the object that is to be studied, so 
that all confusing elements may be elim- 
inated. But the object of the novelist is 
to make his characters live. In order to 
do this they must have air to breathe and 
an environment to which they belong, and 
in which they may move freely. 

The great novelist knows this in- 
stinctively, the conscientious worker in 
fiction forgets this first essential. He is 
so absorbed in describing the action of 
his characters or analyzing their motions 
that he forgets that his first business is to 
create a world in which they may be at 
home. 

What the novelist does is to invite one 
to go on a pleasure excursion through his 
mind. 
invitation. I am in a holiday humor and 
am prepared for all manner of adven- 
tures. But my enjoyment is sadly marred 
if his mind is not spacious enough to per- 
mit my going about in it unattended to 
make my own discoveries. I don’t want 
to be told what to see. 

I object to the novelist who dislikes his 
characters and is evidently annoyed at 
their limitations. He is like a fussy lady 
who has organized a camping party and 
assumes undue responsibility for it. She 
apologizes for the weather, she draws at- 
tention to the lack of good roads on the 
mountain top, and laments the absence of 
table cloths. 

Many of the most highly praised novels 
dealing with American life fail to charm 
us because the writers are either too 
critical or too apologetic. They seem to 
be troubled by what is not there. They 
point out the obvious, that the American 
small town lacks the picturesqueness of a 
European village, or the breadth and va- 
riety of a great city. Many see it as some- 


‘Epitome of address before the Indiana library 
association, November 12, 1924. 


If the day is fine, I accept the’ 


thing dull and drab. Now anybody can 
see that. A great novelist would make 
us see the tragedy, the humor, the delight- 
ful adventure that may be found in the 
dullest community. 

The life that Henry Fielding depicted 
was altogether lacking in the fine things 
which we ordinarily admire. His charac- 
ters were often coarse and narrow 
minded. But we see them as part of a 
broad and smiling landscape. We like to 
read about them though we might not 
care to meet many of them in the flesh. 

So Cervantes made us see not only Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, but the Spain 
of the sixteenth century. Dickens made 
us see England in the nineteenth century. 
Walter Scott made Scotland vividly real 
to the imagination of his readers. Victor 
Hugo revealed France in its revolutionary 
tumults. Joseph Conrad’s stories have 
always the breadth and mystery of the 
seas. 

Just what the great American novel 
will be like we do not know. But we 
know this, that it will not be written ex- 
cept by one whose imagination is spacious 
enough to contain America. The real 
fact must be comprehended before the 
individual American can be properly un- 
derstood. 





Books, Necessities or Luxuries? 

Jesse Lee Bennett of Baltimore, author 
of “Culture and a Liberal Education,” 
told the convention of American Book- 
sellers recently, that the book business 
today had only reached the stage where 
the automobile business was 20 years ago. 
“There will be 3,000,000 Ford cars sold 
this year,” he said, “and last year only 
12,000,000 books of general interest were 
sold. In other words, automobiles today 
are considered necessities, while books are 
still considered luxuries.” 

Here are some studies and investiga- 
tions which offer a line of approach in 
the extension of the adult education 
movement. 
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In the Letter Box 


The County as an Administrative Unit 
Editor, Pustic LiprariEs: 

I want to call attention to an article in 
the Journal of Social Forces for May, 
1924. It is on the county as an adminis- 
trative unit in social work, by Howard E. 
Jensen. ne section of the article is on 
the advantages of the county unit. Al- 
though he was speaking of social work, 
his argument may be well applied to the 
county libraries and I send copy of por- 
tions of it, hoping you may print it. (See 
p. 16.) I should mention the fact that 
the author apparently does not know of 
county library service. It is a great pity 
that even trained social workers do not 
think the library important enough to 
ss when they discuss social agencies. 

CorneLtA Marvin 
Librarian 
Oregon state library 





Answering the Survey Questionnaire 

Replies to the Library Survey question- 
naire are coming in on every mail, and we 
are gratified at the prompt and willing 
response which the questionnaire is meet- 


ing from libraries generally. Promptness 
is of course an important consideration 
for there is a vast amount of work to be 
done in tabulating the replies and writing 
up the results. However, promptness is 
secondary in importance to completeness 
of information. It is highly important 
that we should have the most complete 
information possible concerning all phases 
of the work of each library. It is gen- 
erally found easy, we believe, to pick out 
the questions which apply from those 
which do not apply and, therefore, need 
not be answered. A large number of the 
questions can be satisfactorily answered 
“yes” or “no,” but in many other cases 
such an answer will not give the full in- 
formation which we should have. All 
librarians are urged to give sufficiently 
full answers to cover the various points 
adequately, with explanatory or supple- 
mentary statements wherever these may 
be needed. 


The committee’s funds are unfortunate- 
ly not sufficient to pay the return post- 
age, and it is necessary to ask each library 
to contribute this much, in addition to the 
time contributed in answering the ques- 
tions. Many replies have been sent to us 
with only third-class postage attached. All 
are requested to remember that first class 
postage, two cents an ounce, is necessary. 

C. SeyMour THOMPSON 





An Important Reference Work 

Over a generation ago, in 1890, there 
appeared as a first modest attempt to list 
the anonymous and pseudonymous litera- 
ture of Norway, a book of about 64 
pages, Anonymer og Pseudonymer i den 
Norske Literatur, 1678-1890, Biblograf- 
iske Meddelelser ved Hjalmar Pettersen. 

In the preface the young author, then 
an amanuensis in the University of Chris- 
tiania library, intimated that at some fu- 
ture time there might be a second edition. 
That second edition has now appeared. It 
is a large octavo of some 379 pages, prac- 
tically a new work, therefore, 

The publication of the data collected by 
the industrious author during a library 
career of nearly 38 years, constitutes a 
bibliographic event of great importance 
to librarians, bibliographers and students 
of literature, not only in the Scandina- 
vian countries but throughout the world. 
The author is well known as the compiler 
of the monumental Bibliotheca Norveqica 
and as a contributor to various biblio- 
graphical publications. To the second 
edition he has added an English title page. 
Dictionary of Anonyms and Pseudoyms 
in Norwegian Literature. 

The book, excellently printed on the 
best linen paper, is a work of reference 
indispensable for all large libraries and 
also for smaller libraries in sections of the 
country likely to have books in the Scan- 
dinavian languages. The cost of publi- 
cation, which must have been consider- 
able, is borne in part by the Jubilee fund 
of the university and the so-called Nan- 
sen fund. 
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‘The arrangement of book titles follows, 
in the main, the alphabetical order of en- 
try under the first word not an article. A 
book or publication not examined by the 
author, the title being supplied from some 
bibliographical authority, is indicated by 
an asterisk. The main alphabet is fol- 
lowed by a supplement, a list of pseudo- 
nyms with reference to the real name, 
as given in the alphabetical index of per- 
sonal names, 35 pages, three columns to 
the page, with which the work ends. 

A valuable feature of the book is its 
inclusion of a great many titles in lan- 
guages other than Norwegian. These 
titles stand for books which happen to 
deal with Norway, Norwegian history, 
literature, art, life, customs or condi- 
tions. 

Should this prove to be the author’s 
last important contribution to bibliog- 
raphy—he is now approaching the re- 
tiring age—it will form a fitting climax 
to an active and productive career, both 
as librarian and bibliographer. 

J. C. M. Hanson 
University of Chicago 





To B(ob), or Not to B(ob)? 

Mr Hamlet soliloquizes very briefly on a matter 
of much importance to librarians 
To bob, or not to bob—that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler on the scalp to suffer 
The heat and burden of outrageous tresses, 
Or to take shears against a sea of ringlets, 
And thus, by snipping, end them. To bob— 
to comb 
No more; and by the shears to say we end 
The coiffures and the thousand straggling locks 
That scalps are heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To cut—to snip— 
To bob! perchance look queer—ay, there’s the 
rub; ; 

For after bobbing, how we may appear, 
When we have shoveled off these hirsute coils, 
Must give us pause; for certain bobs there be 
That make calamity of human domes. 
For who could bear the comments of the staff, 
The pages’ grins, the assistants’ contumely, 
The insolence of division heads, the chuckles 
Of guards, and elevator chauffeurs, too? 
Better for her she her quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. 


(Mr H. wishes it understood that he approves 
of most bobs.) 


W. F. S. in the Library Log 
Cleveland public library 


Finding the American Library in Paris 

For it is a hard thing to find when the 
uninitiated tourist undertakes to do so. 
I went down the Avenue de la Paix and, 
with the help of one of the kindly Paris 
policemen, soon found myself walking 
briskly westward in the Faubourg Saint 
Honoré. I stopped just to get my bear- 
ings, in a bookstore, feeling that they 
would know. A bright woman there as- 
sured me that I was going right and, on 
turning after a few blocks, would dis- 
cover the library. A young man there, 
however, looked dubious. He said he 
was sure the library had moved the pre- 
ceding March and he named the street 
in which it was now situated. Instinct 
and also past experience told me to trust 
the woman—and events proved she was 
right. 

As I turned into the quiet, aristocratic 
Rue de I’Elysée, a band of gorgeously 
dressed soldiers with waving plumes in 
their helmets met me. They were not 
welcoming me to the library, but were, as 


I later found, helping to guard the home 
of the president of France, just across 


the street. In a sentry-box before the 
opening in the wall leading to this home 
of France’s ruler, a sentinel stands al- 
ways, as these bands of soldiers pass in 
and out in “changing the guard.” 

So the library really 7s aristocratic in 
its location, even though it is not at all 
central. It is, moreover, in the building 
formerly occupied by the Papal Legate. 
The beautiful iron-work of step and stair- 
way indicates this former grandeur. I 
was told, also, of the Papal altar which 
has now been walled off so that the spot 
may still be consecrated—though the li- 
brarians use every other inch of the rest 
of that floor. 

I visited the librarian’s office, first of 
all, where I was provided with an escort 
to show me over the building—to show 
me the attractive charging desk, with the 
stacks behind it; the children’s and refer- 
ence rooms ; the newspaper and periodical 
room with its sunny bay windows from 
which one can look on past the grounds 
of the president’s mansion to the trees 
of Champs Elysée. They showed me 
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then which parts of the library had been 
used by the French-library school earlier 
in the summer, and told me a little of 
what the girls who had received that 
training were expecting to do. 

Then I wrote my name in the library’s 
book of visitors. There are many names 
there and I spied the signatures of some 
of my friends. As we stood for a few 
minutes on the balcony of one of the 
front windows, my escort told me little 
anecdotes of the days when the Empress 
Eugenie lived in the big house opposite, 
of her ladies in waiting in this very build- 
ing now occupied by the library, and of 
the tunnel by which they passed from one 
place to the other. Altogether the Ameri- 
can library in Paris is a place of romance 
as far as traditions are concerned as well 
as a place where brisk work is being car- 
ried on to both increase and provide for 
the number of the “reading public” in 
Paris. 

H. L. Kipper 
Reference librarian 
Iowa state teachers college 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 





Boys and Girls and Books 
A film 

Boys and Girls and Books is a film (of 
“still” pictures) prepared with the co- 
6peration of the American Library As- 
sociation and produced and distributed by 
the Bray Screen Products, Inc., New 
York. 

The film shows what books mean to 
boys and girls who are lucky enough to 
possess or have access to them. The 
series of 64 pictures and “titles” drama- 
tizes the part books can play in the life of 
boys and girls in answering their ques- 
tions, satisfying their love of romance 
and adventure, stimulating their imagina- 
tions and developing citizenship. It shows 
how some libraries are carrying books by 
book wagons to remote farms and moun- 
tain districts. It includes pictures of 
story hours in parks and playgrounds 
and before the ‘open fire in the children’s 
room of the library; pictures of well 


equipped school libraries in action, and a 
series of charming pictures of French 
children in the libraries established during 
and since the war by the American com- 
mittee for devastated France. It shows 
the role of the librarian, the teacher, the 
bookseller and the parent in making good 
books available to children in the library, 
the school, and the home. 

Boys and Girls and Books will interest 
boys and girls themselves and anyone 
else who is interested in children. The 
film is non-inflammable (passed by the 
National Board of Underwriters) and of 
standard moving-picture machine size. 

The Brayco projector, a machine 
weighing five pounds, which can be at- 
tached to any electric light socket with 
alternating or direct current, exceeding- 
ly simple to operate, makes it practicable 
to show the film in a home, bookshop, 
library, schoolroom, clubroom, or larger 
hall as well as in a moving picture thea- 
ter. The film is four feet long—16 pic- 
tures or “titles” to the foot and costs $1. 





A Glimpse of a Spanish Library 

Traveling in Spain recently, I saw the 
Don Quixote bench and reading room dis- 
cussed in the Step Ladder for May, 1924, 
in a park in Seville and thought it most 


attractive. I wish we might have such 
cases of books in our parks. When I was 
there on a Sunday morning, there were a 
dozen boys and voung men reading. 

The writer in Step Ladder says: 

Most interesting of all, in one of the parks 
there is an oval stone bench entirely covered 
with tiles, each tile having on it a scene or a 
character from Don Quixote. These tiles are 
so arranged that you can follow the story from 
beginning to end. Not only that, if you want 
to refresh your memory by reference to the 
hook itself all you have to do is to go to a 
little covered shelf where several copies of the 
book are kept for that purpose. It is a most 
unique tribute, even though it does advertise 
one of the principal industries of Seville. If 
you visit the tile factory, the management 
makes you a present of a Don Quixote tile. I 
have just learned that a complete set of these 
tiles has been placed in a private home in 
St. Louis. 

CorNELIA MARVIN 
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Adult Education 


HE subject of adult education as it interpreting the library to the community 
is being presented under the stimulus which supports it and is supposed to use 
of the A. L. A. at this time, is not only _ it, is as full of interest and as productive 


becoming more interesting generally as a of zeal as the most intricate cross-word 


subject in itself, but it is bringing home _ puzzle. 
to the librarians who are studying it new “Workers,” workers of every type, are 
angles of interest in their own particular _ really all that one could ask for as a con- 
field of service and stressing old activities stituency in any endeavor, but in library 
in a way that lends new interest to the old work especially, to have as one’s clientele 
ways, creating new visions of usefulness rea] workers is like having someone lift- 
in the work of every-day library service. ing evenly on the other end of a heavy: 
This can be seen in reading the pres- load, carrying his full share of the burden. 
entations on the subject by thoughtful One and another librarian may say, on 
workers in these pages sent out every hearing incidentally of the mere outline 
month, and special emphasis is laid on an of the new endeavor, “Why, we have been 
invitation to peruse-them carefully. The doing that always—that’s nothing but our 
presentation of President Meyer (See regular reference work.” But a more 
Pp. 1), as he stresses the efforts of other serious study of the subject will some- 
organizations, is full of suggestions as to times show a large problem. The first 
what may be done by any library of any and by far the most important factor is 
size. If it be a library of a special inter- the necessity for ‘a full equipment in 
est or group, the work is already cut out knowledge, not only of the books that 
for it, waiting only on the spirit znd have been written on the subjects in- 
preparation of the librarian. If it be a volved but a fairly good knowledge of the 
tax supported library, then the game of subject itself, so that the viewpoint of the 
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inquirer after that knowledge will meet 
with better understanding, with an ability 
to measure the needs of his intention in 
its different degrees of aspiration and a 
readiness to understand the problem in 
whatever state of solution it may exist. 
Understanding is the most important per- 
ception given to man, and the absence or 
possession of it marks the degree of suc- 
cess of men and nations. “With all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 

The recital (See p. 5) of Miss Far- 
quhar of the Readers’ bureau, Chicago 
public library, gives a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of specialization that is being 
enacted by a well-informed mind, logical- 
ly trained, near enough still to college 
days, the accepted period of study, to un- 


derstand and catch the student spirit or 
the mere flickering of a rush light of 
worthy curiosity. Miss Farquhar is do- 
ing a remarkably good piece of work and 
her article is recommended to the atten- 
tion of those who may be wondering 


“how it will work out.” Preparation 


either by study or experience based on an 
alert mind and a sympathetic interest in 
study of any degree of excellence, is a 
necessary factor in the application of the 
any com- 


new interest to workers in 
munity. 

Other presentations on new applica- 
tions of old principles of library service 
will appear in following numbers of 
Pusric Liprarigs and will carry special 


messages to those who want to know. 





Local Value of the Library Survey 


“HE report regarding receipt of the 
library survey questionnaire is most 
encouraging since librarians are taking 
considerable interest in it and are not find- 
ing it nearly so formidable a document as 
they were inclined to believe it at first. 

The stated purpose of the survey is to 
give an honest, unbiased statement of 
facts based on actual conditions in library 
work in America concerning every phase 
of library administration, maintenance 
and service. The design of the commit- 
tee will undoubtedly be accomplished to 
the satisfaction of those who are desirous 
of having such a presentation at hand, 
namely, the authorities of the American 
Library Association and those who are 
interested in the development of book 
service all over the country. 

While the resulting reports in the ag- 
gregate will be unquestionably of great 
value, there is one value that should not 
be lost sight of by those who are making 
contributions to the total survey, and that 


is the good that may be derived from the 
process of answering the questionnaire by 
separate libraries. A recent letter from 
a librarian says: “I have hardly slept, 
eaten or been visible to my family or 
friends for thé past fortnight, trying to 
fulfill the demands of the questionnaire. 
It seemed such a formidable job and so 
I simply shut myself up and got at it. I 
found it grew more interesting the more 
I worked on it and my peeve at having 
to do it has entirely disappeared.” 

That is one way and, knowing the 
worker, may be a successful way of fur- 
nishing the committee the information it 
desires. On the other hz the state- 
ment that as the work prc ed it grew 
more interesting suggests . idea of 
making more of an event of filling out the 
questionnaire than just shutting oneself 
up and working out the answers. It might 
be worth while to create an interest in the 
matter in the minds of library boards, 
perhaps among council members or some 
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of the authorities who have to do with 
provision of maintenance funds. Perhaps 
a discussion of the questionnaire in staff 
meetings of large institutions, perhaps a 
presentation of all the things at a meeting 
made up of all the factors mentioned, 
might conduce to an increase of interest, 
satisfactory appropriation and consequent 
success of the library making a survey of 
itself. 

The whole thing seems formidable and 
yet one can think of a dozen different 
ways by which the matter might be han- 
dled that would make it of general inter- 
est even to those who think they do not 
care for it. The process of selecting 
books, the manner of classification, prac- 
tices of cataloging, the care of books, 
publicity, community service, feature ex- 
hibits, circulation, branch work with 
allied interests, training, selection and ap- 
pointment of staffs, working conditions, 
not to mention seemingly small details, 
would all profit by being discussed in 
groups, in administrative and record de- 
partments or in assemblies, and then 
making a public presentation of the matter 
in the community that has been surveyed 
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through the newspapers, public meetings, 
etc. Such a process would undoubtedly 
make clearer to the minds of the public 
what the library is, what it needs, what it 
might become, what its place is in the 
scheme of education in the state or coun- 
try, thus creating more intelligent interest 
and making it possible to render better 
service in every line of endeavor. 

One can almost grow enthusiastic in 
thinking of the different by-products in 
the way of interest and codperation that 
might come out of a carefully planned 
handling of the survey. It certainly gives 
room for the idea that it ought to produce 
a feeling in the hearts of all real libra- 
rians as far removed from a “peeve” as 
it is possible to imagine. 

It would be interesting to hear what 
things have been developed, what condi- 
tions have been found, what convictions 
have been created, what plans have grown 
out of the separate surveys without wait- 
ing for the final presentation of the A. L. 
A. committee charged with summing up 
the final results at a later date, interesting 
as that will be as a basis for comparison 
and example. An urgent invitation for 
such presentation in these pages is offered. 





A Glance 


Taking inventory of the year’s work is 
an old-time custom in various lines of en- 
deavor. There are many reasons for this. 
In business it is to take account of bal- 
ances relating to the various phases of 


effort and production. In social and re- 
ligious circles, it is to map out territory 
that remains to be covered in reaching a 
goal. In educational lines, perhaps it may 
be well to look at things that have been 
done with a view to providing a basis for 
future endeavor. It is in this latter spirit 
that a review of the material presented 
in Pustic Lrpraries during the year 
1924 is given here. 


Backward 


It is possible that the full value of what 
writers eminent in their lines present may 
not catch the attention of those who are 
seeking arguments or testimony in sup- 
port of new plans of work. This past 
year has seen material that deserves more 
than casual reading on the part of those 
who seek for sources of information in 
library matters, general or special. And 
so attention is here called to material well 
worth consideration as reliable in dealing 
with whatever subject it covers both as 
to content and author. 

Instead, therefore, of recounting events 
of the year, as usual, a hasty review is 
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made of some important presentations 
given in Pustic Liprartes in 1924. 


An intellectual audit _ 
Johnson, G. W., editor, Daily News, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
The responsibility of the library in developing 
the literary taste of the public 
Librarian’s duty in an age of the dissipated 
mind 
Thwing, C. F., president emeritus, Western 
Reserve university, Cleveland, O 
Causes which distract or divert people from 
reading 
Rebuilding Louvain university, Belgium 
Whitney Warren, architect, New York City 


As it was in the beginning 
Sketches of personality and life work of eminent 
librarians 
Training classes in libraries 
Reese, Rena, director, training class, Public 
library, Denver, Col. 
Scott, Carrie E., director, training class, Pub- 
lic library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Discussion and description of successful work in 
training efficient library assistants 
Continental fiction for public libraries 
Flexner, Jennie M., Public library, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Docent service in libraries 
Gilman, B. I., secretary, Boston museum of 
_ fine arts 

A presentation full of interest in this day of 
efforts in adult education 


Methods and materials in book-mending 
Miller, Z. K., Library Bureau, New York 


World communication league 
McPike, E. F., bibliographer, Chicago 

A discussion of the necessity and advantage of 
>. universal language, with a preference for 
Ido 

Responsibilities and duties of library trustees 
Black, C. E., M. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Brown, Henry D., Williamsport, Pa. 
Craig, E. C., Evansville, Ind. 


The library under a city manager 
Parkinson, H. O., Stockton, Cal. 

Cost of education in the United States 

Discussion by P. P. Claxton, ex-U. S. 
sioner of education 


commis- 


The library: A strategic community center 
Morse, Prof Josiah, University of South 
Carolina 
A psychological and philosophical presentation 
of the library’s opportunity 
Library buildings affected by climate 
Gunter, Lillian, Gainesville, Tex. 
Thompson, Mrs J. A., Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Clubs in children’s departments 
Report of work in Portland, Oregon 


Books in rural communities : 
Keller, Prof Henry, Jr., New Jersey agri- 
cultural college 


National service of libraries 
Paulmier, Hilah, New York City 


Comparison of state appropriations for libra- 
ries and schools ; 
Ranck, S. H., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Directions for tracing bills through Congress 
Walter, F. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Children’s books 
Cook, Agnes C. 
McCubrey, Ethel S. 
Street, Emily P. 
Hamilton, Bertha M. 
Business methods and efficiency in the library 
Zwick, G. L., trustee, Public library, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


A plea for better business methods 


Competence in book-buying 
Pollard, Annie A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Setting out necessary steps in book selection 
and ordering 

Cultivating a taste for poetry in children 
McClung, Quantrille, Denver, Col. 

A successful effort as a substitute for the story- 
hour 


The value of a trained librarian 
Ames, J. G., Jacksonville, Ill. 

A positive recommendation based on the value 
of competence 


The library and adult education 

Meyer, H. H. B., Washington, D. C. 
Tracing success in self-education through books 

These are main articles. Special, out- 
standing features are. the sketchy, per- 
sonal biographies of those who made a 
very distinct contribution to the develop- 
ment of library service as a professional 
career. The subjects of the sketches are 
those who, with one exception, have fin- 
ished their life work here and therefore 
are becoming more or less names to their 
successors. Ten such sketches tell inter- 
estingly, “As it was in the beginning.” 

The story of the progress and develop- 
ment of school libraries and the presenta- 
tion of methods, efforts and aims of those 
who deal with school libraries contain 
much of the best that has been written in 
that line during the year. Among those 
who have contributed good articles on 
theory, methods and explanation of their 
work during the year are Mary E. Hall, 
Aniela Poray, Margaret R. Greer, Lillian 
Stewart, Mary C. Richardson, Frank K. 
Walter, Helen A. Ganser, Charles B. 
Shaw and others. 

Valuable reports from library meetings 
helpful in their suggestions but specially 
valuable for the history of the develop- 
ment of library service cover a wide 
range of territory. 
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The forward looking policy of the man- 
agement of the American Library Asso- 
ciation as it is presented month after 
month shows an entirely new develop- 
ment in the administration of association 
affairs. Headquarters have been extended 
in a short while from one room with a 
staff of less than 10 persons to ample 
quarters with an office personnel of nearly 
half a hundred, carrying out the plans 
and purposes of the Executive board as 
each month brings new problems for con- 
sideration. 

Space forbids a more extended review 
of the year, but enough has been given to 
make valid the claim that Pustic 
Lrspraries follows closely the trend of 
library development without fear or 
favor, hewing as straight as possible to 
the line that indicates the legend under 
which it has worked from the first—The 
public library is an integral part of public 


education. . 
M. E. A. 





Death’s Toll 

Charles D. Johnston, superintendent of 
Cossitt library, Memphis, Tenn., died, 
November 24, at his home in that city. 
He had been incapacitated for only six 
weeks but had been afflicted with anaemia 
for a long time. 

Mr Johnston took charge of Cossitt li- 
brary, September 1, 1898, going to 
Memphis from St. Louis, his native city, 
where he had been assistant librarian of 
the Mercantile library. He practically 
devoted his whole life—he was 48 years 
of age at the time of his death—to library 
service. He built up Cossitt library from 
a comparatively small institution to one 
of the largest circulating libraries in the 
South. Through his energy and business 
courage, he made the library an important 
factor in the life of the city and at his 
death the press and people of Memphis 
spoke in the very highest terms of his 
personality, his ability as a librarian and 
his worth and value as a citizen. 

The system of municipal playgrounds 
in Memphis was started by Mr Johnston 
and he was secretary of the playground 
association for many years. He was also 
secretary of the Memphis historical so- 


ciety, a strong supporter of the opera 
movement in that city as well as of every 
educational movement, particularly that 
of making books accessible to the com- 
mon people. He never attended college, 
always a matter of sincere regret to him, 
but for this very reason was all the more 
earnest in his support of educational 
movements. Mr Johnston was a member 
of a number of social and commercial or- 
ganizations of Memphis. 





Jubilee of Famous Publishing Houses 

The fiftieth anniversary of Karl W. 
Hiersemann & Co., Leipzig publishers, 
which is being celebrated this year, is 
attracting considerable attention in Euro- 
pean literary circles. This house, which is 
known to antiquarians and dealers every- 
where, has attained world-wide fame 
through the large number of fine art 
books which it has published. 

A jubilee catalog, especially issued, 
lists some remarkable books on art, art 
history, industrial art and book-making. 
Inspection of the catalog bears out the 
impression that this firm has published a 
great part of its books for idealistic and 
esthetic rather than for business reasons. 
The cost of such productions is high and 
the public rather limited, yet Hierse- 
mann’s have never hesitated to put forth 
the most expensive editions when they felt 
that they might fill an existing need. 

The publishing firm of Longmans 
Green & Co., London, has just observed 
its two-hundredth anniversary. The pres- 
ent Longman brothers who are directors 
of the company are the sixth generation 
of the founders of the business, which 
has always remained in the family. The 
original site, too, in Paternoster Row, is 
still in their possession. Five years be- 
fore the original Longman purchased the 
bookseller’s business of William Taylor, 
the latter had published the first authentic 
edition of Robinson Crusoe. Longmans 
published Dr Johnson’s dictionary and it 
is on record in the diary of one Charles 
Wentworth Dilke that “Mr Longman 
wrote to me desiring my support to a 
periodical paper called the Times.” 
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Advantages of the County Unit' 


Certain advantages of the county plan 
of public welfare work have been implied 
throughout this discussion. First, it util- 
izes as a unit of administration the coun- 
ty, the one nation-wide unit of local self 
government in America. The township is 
only a local peculiarity of a minority of 
the states of the American commonwealth. 
In 26 states it does not exist at all; in five 
additional states it exists in name only; 
in but 17 states does it play any vital role 
as a unit of local government. The munic- 
ipalities, on the other hand, though they 
now contain a majority of the American 
people, cover but an infinitesimally small 
percentage of our territory. But the coun- 
ty is all pervasive. It, or its equivalent, 
the parish, exists in all the states. It is 
the only unit of local self-government 
with which a considerable proportion of 
the American people have any direct and 
personal experience. It is startling that 
it should have been until recently so large- 
ly ignored by political scientists and that 
it should so long have remained our po- 
litical blind spot in civic education. Vol- 
uminous texts and hours of class room 
discussion are developed on the functions 
of municipal, state and national govern- 
ment, while the most significant unit of 
local government has been practically 
ignored in both the literature and the 
teaching of civics. Yet the laboratory of 
good citizenship is not so much the na- 
tion at large, where forces are complex 
and the processes whereby public opinion 
secures concrete expression in policy are 
slow and devious, but in the counties, 
where the citizen is in direct contact with 
a multiplicity of controllable conditions, 
and where the methods of control are di- 
rect and eftective. 

Again, the county has advantages in 
area and population. The state is too 
large, the local community too small. 
With modern methods of communication 
and transportation the workers'can know 
intimately and visit frequently and ex- 
peditiously the entire area they serve. The 
population, outside of urban counties, is 
~ From Journal of Social Forces, May, '24. Re- 


* printed by request of Miss Marvin, state libra- 
rian of egon. 


small enough to permit of effective or- 
ganization and a correlated program cov- 
ering a wide range of services. It is 
large enough, outside of frontier com- 
munities, to permit of adequate financing 
with no appreciable difference in the tax 
levy. Indeed, in many instances the .coun- 
ty unit has financed itself through savings 
in outdoor poor relief and reducing the 
number of county wards through uncover- 
ing hidden resources. 

Third, many private agencies, whose 
work must of necessity be correlated 
with the new county plan of public wel- 
fare, have developed county programs in 
the rural fields. Thus, the Y. M. C. A. 
through a process of experimentation, has 
found the county to be the best unit of 
rural administration. Following the lead 
of the older organization, the Y. W. C. 
A. has organized its Town and County 
department on a county basis. Recent 
years have witnessed the extension of 
such movements as charity organization, 
public health nursing, anti-tuberculosis 
propaganda, etc., to rural areas with the 
county as the unit of service and educa- 
tion. The work of these agencies, to- 
gether with that of the Farm bureau, 
county agricultural and home demonstra- 
tion agents, and the boys’ and girls’ club 
work of the States Relations service of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, has reacted upon the units of county 
government and stimulated them to great- 
er activity in the field than the American 
Red Cross. The assistance given by lo- 
cal chapters to soldiers’ families during 
the war involved rural and small town 
families and demonstrated to thousands 
of .rural communities their need of or- 
ganized social work. With demobilization, 
under the happy title of Home service, 
this family welfare work was extended 
to civilian families in territory where 
there are no other organizations in the 
field. This meant practically the whole of 
rural United States. The work is in 
charge of a county secretary, supported 
by a local Home Service committee in as 
many communities as can be sufficiently 
interested. This committee advises with 
and assists the county worker in carrying 
out the local program. 
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‘There are, however, certain more spe- 
cific advantages in the county plan of ad- 
ministration through a superintendent of 
public welfare which we have not hereto- 
fore implied. First of all, it is a means 
through which we may more adequately 
recognize the nature of rural social work. 
It is not material relief, it is not conven- 
tional case work for the socially inade- 
quate that our rural society most needs, 
but that trained and capable leadership 
which shall enable the rural community to 
achieve for itself a richer and a fuller life. 
Community organization, community 
planning, the widening of the horizon of 
rural life through social education, its 
reorganization so as to provide adequate 
leisure and the provision of social means 
and institutions for the profitable utiliza- 
tion of the leisure available or anticipated 
—these are some of the social projects 
which we must carry out if we are to pre- 
vent the decay of rural institutions which 
our rural surveys have so strikingly re- 
vealed, and to reverse the process of rural 
“folk depletion” of which Professor Ross 
has so effectively written. 


Another advantage of the county unit 
plan is that it recognizes the significance 
of personal contacts in promoting newer 
ideals of public welfare. Social work 
may well profit by the experience of scien- 
tific agriculture. The literature prepared 
by the government’s experts accumulated 
dust at Washington, or was franked by 
congressmen to their rural constituents, 
who used it to start the kitchen fire. Only 
through personal contacts, through the 
exhibit cars, the local demonstration plots 
and the county agent has the movement 
made headway. Similarly, we cannot 
promote effective case work by corre- 
spondence, or group work by radio. Only 
by local demonstration in the counties 
can we create a public opinion extensive 
enough in scope and intelligent enough in 
character to sustain an adequate state- 
wide social service program. Social legis- 
lation lags or remains a dead letter upon 
the state books so far as a multitude of 
communities are concerned because there 
is no trained person in the locality inter- 


ested in making it understood or respon- 
sible for making it effective. Such an 
educator and interpreter the county unit 
plan provides. 

The plan possesses the additional ad- 
vantage of plasticity. In the smaller 
counties and in the more sparsely settled 
regions the same superintendent may 
serve adjoining counties on a part-time 
basis until the development of the pro- 
gram or the increase of the available re- 
sources make more extensive work pos- 
sible. On the other hand, in the larger 
counties there is the possibility, under 
a common superintendency, of whatever 
departmentalizing, specializing or district- 
ing the situation calls for. - It is also plas- 
tic as to functions. These can be made 
as inclusive as local conditions require. 
Certainly the general tasks of promotion 
and coordination will be included, but 
other detailed functions, such as public 
health, may well vary between states or 
between counties within the same state. 
Detailed uniformity stifles local effective- 
ness. 





Library Administration 

In discussing staff administration for 
the small library at the Saratoga Springs 
conference of the A. L. A., Miss Dorothy 
Hurlbert, librarian, Public library, Hib- 
bing, Minn., likened the principles under- 
lying library work to those of the busi- 
ness and professional world, with 
achievement as a game and service as a 
goal, and translated into library terms 
ideas and ideals from many trades and 
professions. She emphasized the need 
for the librarian to formulate her own 
ideals and to inoculate every member of 
the staff with them in order to obtain a 
high degree of individual and aggregate 
excellence. Definiteness of aim and ac- 
tion are vital in staff leadership. 

Conditions essential for developing a 
love of one’s work among members of the 
staff are, a) some responsibility requiring 
personal initiative, b) social approval, and 
c) a realization of the work as something 
important and useful. If library spirit — 
and loyalty are lacking, there should be 
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immediate and relentless search for the 
antagonistic person, condition or method 
which is robbing the force of present 
efficiency and future power. The main- 
tenance of proper ideals sometimes re- 
quires the exemplary punishment of those 
who violate them. A demerit system was 
suggested for consideration, based upon 
observation and regular reports from 
minor executives to achieve justice. Or- 
ders should be given thru a proper chain 
of command, to be disregarded only in 
emergency, and should be given in 
writing whenever practical. Emphasis 
was placed upon the spirit of the organ- 
ization as more effective than rules or 
discipline. A system of understudies for 
the different positions, but with a very 
clear understanding of the requirements 
of each position and an efficiency scale to 
determine the cost of skilled and unskilled 
work and their relation to the standard, 
were advocated. The importance of a 
thorough knowledge of the theory of the 
subject as learned from the experience of 
others was stressed as a guard against in- 
efficiency. Efficiency rewards in library 
work consist largely in the inner con- 
sciousness of work well done and efficient 
public service ; but a practical application 
is also possible in salary increases, promo- 
tion and leaves of absence. 

Finally, all librarians have the same 
problems to select and build up a con- 
structive organization ; carefully to deter- 
mine and adhere to ideals; to seek special 
knowledge and advice wherever they can 
be found; to build on the rock of the 
Golden Rule, of the fair deal; to estab- 
lish and maintain reliable records and just 
standards; to give instruction where 
needed, and to reward work well done. 





Standardization 

Miss Beverly Wheatcroft of the 
Georgia library commission, in discussing 
standardization at the Saratoga Springs 
conference of the A. L. A., said that so 
far as the Southern states are concerned 
standardization must be held as a future 
step, that she considered the time hardly 
ripe for it under present conditions there. 
She advised first such steps as establish- 


ing commissions in the states noc having 
them, enacting county library jaws and, 
most of all, organizing libraries in the 
small places not having them, saying that 
libraries must exist before they can be 
standardized. As the two greatest prob- 
lems at present are inadequate support 
and untrained librarians in small towns, 
old and conservative, not new and rapidly 
developing communities as in the Middle 
West, the setting up of standards would 
not seem a present remedy. Displacing 
present librarians, often local persons of 
culture and intellect with a wide knowl- 
edge of local conditions, giving freely of 
their time and service for small re- 
muneration for love of the work, to be 
replaced by the lowest grade of officially 
certified librarians, the only class avail- 
able at salaries possible at present, would 
injure more than benefit the libraries. 
Standards of amount of appropriation or 
number of books would have to be placed 
so low as to be negligible also. Present 
efforts are devoted to increasing the num- 
ber of libraries where simple standards 
are set up and examples of the accom- 
plishments of other libraries are held up 
to stimulate progress. 





Responsibility for Deposit Books 
The Extension department of the Den- 
ver public library sent out the following 
questionnaire to 19 libraries for informa- 
tion regarding the policy used at the va- 
rious business deposit stations for miss- 
ing and delinquent books : 
Is the firm to which the books are lent re- 
sponsible for the missing books? 
Is the firm responsible for the delinquent 
books? 
Is the price list charged for the books? 
Is the amount the library pays for the book 
charged ? 
Is there a discount for the used book? 
The following information was re 
ceived : 
15 libraries have contract or understanding 
that firm is responsible for books. 
2 of these only when loss is over $5. 
2 do not charge for delinquent books, that 
is, books issued to borrowers and not 
returned, 
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3 libraries conduct stations through library 
assistants and usual library routine followed, 
the borrower held responsible. 

1 does not charge. 


Price charged firms for books unac- 
counted for : 


8 charge the firm the price library pays. 

5 charge the firm list price. 

2 charge the firm the price the library pays 
plus 25 cents. 

A discount for the used book is rarely given. 


Marta Levy 
Head of extension department 





Better English 

A wonderfully attractive leaflet has 
been issued from the Wentworth School 
press, Chicago, the work being done by 
students. The leaflet, set with a border 
and ornamental corners, bears the title, 
My English creed. The creed was writ- 
ten by Principal Mrs Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, a Chicago teacher of more 
than usual reputation in her work and 
one of the city’s most popular speakers. 

The substance of the creed is as fol- 
lows, tho the beauty of arrangement can- 
not be shown here : 


MY ENGLISH CREED 

I believe that my mother tongue is 
worthy my admiration, respect and 
love. 

I believe it is possible for me to 
speak my native language correctly, 
fluently and elegantly. 

I believe that this takes time, pa- 
tience and care. 

I believe that slang is language in 
the making and that until it is made, 
it is not proper for children to use. 

I believe that the use of slang kills 
one’s power to speak fluently. 

I believe that the proper accompani- 
ment to pure, clearly-enunciated lan- 
guage is a musical voice. 

I believe this voice can be cultivated 
for it is every one’s right by inheri- 
tance. 

I believe it is possible to live up to 
this creed. 

I believe it is worth while. 

I believe I'll try it. 


Libraries 


Art Exhibits in Library Buildings’ 
Art—“It’s not a pistol fired in the ear, but a 
feather to tickle the intellect.” 

An event in one’s artistic progress is 
a library exhibition. To put your work 
where the reading public can see it, and 
find that they have some reaction from 
it, is a real privilege and test of the power 
of paint and pencil. 

The artist is forced to spend so much 
of his time in his studio and, although he 
has the desire to know his surroundings 
and feels that there are more appreciative 
beings about him, the very nature of his 
work prevents him getting in touch with 
his audience. An artist is more or less 
lonely for he must have time to think and 
create. Nature is a constant inspiration 
to him. The wonder and beauty of it 
all extends for him from the tiniest seed 
and egg to the dramatic sunset on the 
ocean and to the peaks among the clouds. 

In specializing in the interpretation of 
the child, the library attracts me. ‘A large 
number of readers who know and study 
children. and child psychology pass 
through there. They believe, as I do, 
that the child must be studied if our race 
is to be improved, and that the life of the 
child is an important problem. A little 
white-haired man, old and bent and a 
favorite among the many old men who 
frequent the reading rooms daily, was 
very much disturbed by my paintings. 
He decided to see if children would like 
them, all of which he proved by bringing 
them to the art room. We sat, the chil- 
dren and I, about a large table and dis- 
cussed the pictures, to his full satisfac- 
tion. 

An artist cannot know his subject too 
well, and one who is interested in hu- 
manity can often get in touch with ar- 
tistic bits that he would not know about 
without this contact with the reading pub- 
lic. 

To have aroused the interest of two 
Russian women teachers was one of my 
pleasantest experiences. They heard of 
the pictures at the library and went to 
see them. Then they came out to my 


1An appreciation of the library written by an 
artist who had an exhibition in the art room of 
the St. Louis public library. 
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studio and asked me to meet them at the 
library as they wanted their pupils to 
see the pictures and meet the artist. They 
said children ‘needed the softening in- 
fluence of art appreciation and, although 
these children were little citizens from 
one of our poorest and most congested 
districts, they were well able to appreciate 
that art was needed and that they could 
have it, too, and that our great Public 
library made them welcome. It followed 
that I was asked to speak to the chil- 
dren at their school and also lend them 
some of my pictures. 

One good thing leads to another, and 
the truth is that our city is doing many 
things and our Public library is a far 
reaching institution. No wonder one can 
look forward to exhibiting where the 
spirit of service and helpfulness ever 
dominates. Where the least appreciation 
was expected, it came; and I found my- 
self mingling in pleasant ways among an 
interesting group who live in a land of 
thought and exist in happy friendships, 
without the ownership of material things. 

To speak at the Hobo forum, to know 
that among this large number of wander- 
ing men, many could discuss art and 
science, loved music, and watched all the 
pictures assembled in the large art room 
of the library, so unexpected, so strange, 
is a delightful memory to me. To be 
asked to meet James Eads Howe, their 
leader, to hear him speak in a gentle, 
friendly way to these migratory workers, 
and then have him ask me to lend him 
some of my pictures for their Christmas 
entertainment, which he _ personally 
planned for them and traveled some dis- 
tance to arrange, was surely an interest- 
ing experience. To me the hobo is a 
picturesque man and ever lends a bit of 
humor, color, always pathos and some- 
times charm to our big out-door world. 
And many of them, like Charles Lamb, 
are well able to appreciate that “Art is 
not a pistol fired in the ear, but a feather 
to tickle the intellect,” and they, like 
others, discuss the constant changes in 
the art room. 

To me, the public library is the most 
satisfactory and delightful place for an 


artist to display his work. And his work 
—what is it? If it is not his religion, 
his life, his soul and his pleasure, he has 
missed out, and the public is the first to 
detect it. The poetry of the painter’s 
art lies in a deep feeling for line and 
color. Just so much of his personality 
as is expressed on his canvases, just so 
impelling will it be to the observer. Just 
so deep as he penetrates the soul of his 
subject, just so deep will be his message 
to mankind. Again, his art must be his 
life work. It represents his life, his 
pleasure, his soul expression, and no mat- 
ter how large or small it may appear 
in the conception of others, it is his soul’s 
expression. The child is a fascinating 
subject, for his soul is young and its 
growth is hard to fathom from his charm- 
ing exterior, but the impression is there, 
for the stream of life is handed down 
from one generation to the other. Some 
are cast in pleasant places, some are not, 
and all are so helpless, marching on to 
their daily experiences, gradually regis- 
tering the kindly or forbidding expres- 
sion of later years. The problem that 
every child has to face should bring 
“thoughts too deep for tears” for their 
history has been far the saddest of all 
and to me, their fleeting expressions are 
the most interesting in the world. 
Exrotse Lone WELLS 
St. Louis, Mo. 





German Book Exhibit for Chicago 


Arrangements have been made to hold 
a German book exhibit in Chicago during 
the first week of January. 

There seems to be a muddled under- 
standing concerning production and prices 
of German books and the idea of the ex- 
hibit is to present representative collec- 
tions of German publications of the last 
10 years and especially to show these to 
those who attend the Midwinter meeting 
of the American Library Association. 

A small group of Germans resident in 
Chicago and St. Paul have subscribed the 
sum of $500 which is to be put at the 
disposal of the German consul-general in’ 
Chicago to further the project. Space 
amounting to over 3000 square feet for 
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the exhibit has been secured in the new 
3urnham building, one block west of the 
Hotel Sherman, where the Midwinter 
meeting of the A. L. A. is to be held. 
About 10,000 volumes will be on display. 

It is expected that Dr Schuler, late of 
the German foreign office, will be in Chi- 
cago to take charge of all arrangements 
for the exhibit. He expects to bring 
with him Dr W. Riedner of the Munich 
state library, Dr Menz of Leipzig, repre- 
senting the Bérsenverein, and Dr Felix 
Meiner, book-trade expert. 

In the Borsenblatt of October, 1924, 
is a lengthy article concerning this exhibit, 
which, in the judgment of Dr T. W. 
Koch, librarian, Northwestern univer- 
sity, over emphasizes the interest in Ger- 
man books on the part of the people of 
German extraction living in the United 
States. While making due allowance for 
the optimism of the promoters, it is prob- 
able that the exhibition will be of interest 
to librarians and to many people in 
general. 





American Library Association 
Travel notes 

The travel secretary of the A. L. A. is 
making plans for carrying the conference 
party to Seattle and its neighborhood, 
July 6-11. In order to make definite 
plans and provide accurate information 
with regard to prices, routes, reservations, 
etc., it is necessary for the secretary to 
have definite information as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The high point of the plan for the trip 
in its present development is a special 
train party to Seattle via Glacier park, 
with a two days’ trip through the park. 
The post-conference trip will be an 
eleven-day steamer excursion to south- 
eastern Alaska, with stops at the principal 
towns. Early reservation is necessary in 
this case. 

Three routes are offered for the return 
east either before or after the Alaska 
trip: 

a) Canadian Rockies via Canadian Pacific, 
Lake Louise and Banff 

b) Yellowstone park 

c) San Francisco and eastward, thence 
cither via Colorado or via Grand canyon of 
Arizona 
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For quick return, other short but de- 
lightful routes are offered. 

The approximate railroad fares for the 
round trip, returning via Northern 
routes, are as follows: : 

New York, $138; Boston, $145; Washing- 
ton, $130; Pittsburgh, $113; Detroit, $101; 
Cleveland, $105; Chicago, $86; St. Louis, $81; 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, $72. 

The side-trips will cost in addition: Glacier 
national park, $32.50; Alaska trip, $100; 
Yellowstone park, $58; Canadian Rockies, $20. 

These rates cover accommodations, 
meals, automobiles, etc. 

F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Boston, 
asks that those who are planning to make 
this trip send him preference in trips as 
outlined above, that is— 

1) Glacier national park; 2) Alaska; 3) 
Canadian Rockies, return; 4) Yellowstone 
park, return; 5) California, return. 





Helping the Boys 

The fourth annual Boys’ week, October 
25-November 1, as celebrated in Cin- 
cinnati, was conducted by a group of men 
representing organizations religious, edu- 
cational, social, civic and recreational, 
united in the common cause of boy wel- 
fare. A schedule carried an outline of 
each day’s events, and each day, from 
Saturday through Saturday, brought a 
particular feature emphasizing opportuni- 
ties for health and improvement in many 
directions. October 25 was Boys’ day 
out of doors, emphasizing life in the open 
spaces and the proper use of playgrounds. 
Sunday’s program had to do with boys 
and religion, the boys being urged to go 
to church and take a pal, take flowers to 
the hospital, take part in the church serv- 
ice devoted to boys. Monday, Roosevelt's 
birthday, was devoted to the boy, his edu- 
cation and vocation. Other days of the 
week were given over to equally interest- 
ing programs. 

A Boys’ “hobby fair’ was conducted 
throughout the week at the Business 
Men’s club. This was made up of col- 
lection of stamps, coins, Indian relics, 
handicraft, electrical apparatus, photog- 
raphy, pets, any sort of hobby. Prizes 
were awarded for the best exhibits and 
the whole city took an interest in the 
“hobby fair,” which occupied five rooms 














and was thronged all the week with boys 
and boys grown tall, some of them gray. 

The program as printed for the “hobby 
fair” was full of suggestive material for 
library service as well as for organization 
work. The Public library distributed 
lists of books for boys at the fair under 
the title— 

Your Hobby 

and a book to go with it! 

A note at the bottom of the list was: 

These books and many others of in- 
terest to boys can be borrowed from the 
Public library. 

The library also had an exhibit of 
books for boys at the main library in 
which were included many of the books 
on the list. 

There were 37 organizations repre- 
sented in the celebration of Boys’ week, 
each vying with the other in making the 
occasion a success. 





For Free Distribution 
Word comes from M. B. Brown, 
superintendent, Texas school for the 
blind, Austin, that the school has approxi- 
mately 2000 volumes of school books 
printed in the original line type which 
they wish to dispose of to any one inter- 
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ested in receiving them free of charge. 
Application for the books may be made 
direct to Mr Brown. 

The D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York, will send to public libraries only a 
list of books at special prices if purchased 
before March 15. The list includes many 
leading technical books of the day, latest 
editions, and any item on the list will be 
sent for free examination for 10 days. 
The prices average a saving of nearly 50 
per cent. 

The Gates memorial library, Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, has a number of government 
documents of which it wishes to dispose 
and will give them without charge to any 
public library that will pay cost of trans- 
portation. Among the documents are the 
following: Commerce and navigation 
laws; reports of the Commissioner of 
education, Bureau of American ethnolo- 
gy, Civil Service commission, Interstate 
Commerce commission, Comptroller of 
the currency, Department of commerce 
and labor, Immigration committee, the 
Smithsonian Institution, War department 
and Department .of interior, and a num- 
ber of miscellaneous reports and docu- 
ments. 

Full information concerning the docu- 
ments may be secured from Mary E. 
Donaldson, librarian. 





The Index to Volume 29, 1924, is inclosed in this number. Have you found it? 


If not, please report immediately. 





A New Form of Overdue Cards 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Early return of Library books aids other readers. 
When a book is overdue, a charge of two cents is made 


for each day held overtime. 


taken on your card ....... 


Our records show the book 


10°38 Aki ces days overdue. 


If a mistake has been made, please notify us. We are 
striving to give our 100,000 patrons exceptional service. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By .. 


Cara Mo. 2.65.43. 
Book No. .... 
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Southeastern Librarians Conference 

As announced, the Southeastern libra- 
rians held their third biennial conference 
in Asheville, N. C., October 16-18. “The 
finest resort hotel in América” and the 
North Carolina mountains in their perfec- 
tion of autumn coloring gave a delightful 
setting for the conference. Representa- 
tives were present from the nine member 
states, making an attendance of 130. 

Eduard Lindeman of the New York 
school of social work discussed Adult 
education: A creative opportunity for li- 
braries, and H. H. B. Meyer, president of 
the A. L. A., followed with a presenta- 
tion of what is proposed by American 
libraries to aid the adult education move- 
ment. 

Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville, re- 
viewed at length Dr Learned’s American 
public library and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, conveying to the audience the in- 
spiration of Dr Learned’s vision of public 
library service. 

Miss T. D. Barker, Carnegie library, 
Atlanta, gave a careful and detailed 
study of the social and economic back- 
ground for library development in the 
South, showing how the poverty follow- 
ing the Civil war, the sparseness of popu- 
lation, the economic burden of carrying 
two school systems, the farm tenancy 
system, the conservatism due to an agri- 
cultural rather than an industrial popu- 
lation, have held back library develop- 
ment, since the establishing of public li- 
braries must wait until the physical needs 
of a people are satisfied and until a gen- 
eral elementary education is assured. 

At the public libraries conference, 
around the general theme, Building up a 
reading public, the discussions .centered 
on: service to business men, by Fannie 
Cox, head of the lending department, 
Carnegie library, Atlanta; service to 
country people, Louise Smith, librarian, 
Public library, Fitzgerald, Ga.; service 
to industrial groups, by Nelle Barmore, 
head of extension work of the Public li- 
brary, Greenville, S. C.; and building for 
the future, Mary Foster, head of the 
children’s department, Public library, 
Birmingham. Each paper was followed 
bv free discussion, 


A rural extension conference was con- 
ducted under direction of Margaret Jones, 
Virginia state library. The following 
topics were discussed: A library build- 
ing for country town, Beverly Wheat- 
croft, Georgia library commission; the 
county library in North Carolina, Mrs 
Lillian Griggs, North Carolina library 
commission. 

The children’s and school librarians, 
under the leadership of Miss Lucas, head 
of the children’s department, Carnegie 
library, Atlanta, held a conference at 
which Louise Seaman of the Macmillan 
company, and Miss Breed, children’s li- 
brarian, Olivia Raney library, Raleigh, 
were the chief speakers. 

A trustees round-table was conducted 
by Joseph F. Marron of Jacksonville. 

The college section, Charles Stone of 
the Peabody college for teachers, chair- 
man, although scheduled for but one 
meeting, seemed to be in more or less con- 
tinuous session and dealt with the prob- 
lems of college libraries. 

An interesting and new note was 
sounded in the paper by Dr Louis R. 
Wilson on Facilities in the South for pub- 
lishing and distributing journals and 
books and for getting them read. The 
satisfactory conditions for doing such 
work, especially the first part of it, was 
a surprise to many. 

The book dinner, always a feature of 
the Southeastern meetings, was presided 
over by Lloyd W. Josselyn, Birmingham 
public library. Book reviews were given 
by Miss Crimmins, Chattanooga; Miss 
Templeton, Greenville, S. C.; Mr Josse- 
lyn, Miss Barmore, Greenville, and Mr 
Marron, Jacksonville. 

One of the most delightful features of 
this conference was an address on Liter- 
ature and life by Edwin Bjorkman, well 
known author and critic. 

On the last afternoon, the visitors were 
taken on an automobile ride through the 
Biltmore estate and around Asheville. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Dr Louis R. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; vice-chairman, 
Margaret Jones, State library of Vir- 
ginia; secretary-treasurer, Nora Crim- 
mins, Public library, Chattanooga. 
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Eastern College Librarians 

The twelfth annual conference of the 
Eastern college librarians gathered No- 
vember 29, 1924, at Columbia university, 
New York City. 

In Dr F. C. Hicks’ brief greeting in 
opening the meeting, he called attention 
to the growth of this group from an 
initial attendance of 40 to one at present 
ranging between 110 and 130. He 
stressed as the chief characteristic of this 
gathering its informality, which extends 
even to the program making. Since the 
program is the result of suggestions made 
by interested individuals, the group may 
be said to make its own program. 

Prof Charles W. Spencer, librarian, 
Colgate university, presided at the morn- 
ing session. 

Events of the past year 

The first paper, by K. D. Metcalf, New 
York public library, gave a brief resumé 
of library activities and interests during 
the past two .years, calling attention to 
important committee work done by mem- 
bers of this special group, the William- 
son report, the work of the temporary 
library training board, Mr Walter’s re- 
port at the A. L. A. conference in 1922 
on the cataloging situation, Mr Currier’s 
suggestions in regard to selective catalog- 
ing, the necessity for more exacting stand- 
ards in book selection, and similar sub- 
jects. Further topics tonsidered were the 
university extension service which has de- 
veloped in the West in connection with 
debate work, women’s clubs, etc., library 
instruction for students, publications both 
of libraries and of individuals in the 
library world during the period, the re- 
sumption of library building by colleges 
in these post-war days, and personal news 
of head librarians in such institutions. 

Planning reading rooms for charm 

By way of introducing the next subject, 
Prof Spencer spoke of the interest of 
college libraries in the question of build- 
ings, whether from the point of view of 
the planning of new buildings or of the 
adapting of existing buildings for greater 
usefulness. Mr Goodrich, Dartmouth, 
gave a very suggestive paper, On plan- 
ning reading-rooms for charm and seclu- 


sion—neglected factors in library efficien- 
cy, observations resulting from a brief 
trip to England. It brought out the em- 
phasis on efficiency to the exclusion of 
beauty and atmosphere in the American 
library. Our buildings are efficient but 
tend to a certain bleakness, smacking of 
the office building or laboratory. To 
overcome this tendency, we need to bring 
in a suggestion of the past, a sense of 
dignity and seclusion. While we cannot 
produce the atmosphere of age, we can 
achieve dignity and beauty. The alcove 
type of arrangement which lends itself 
especially to this end, has, however, been 
anathema here, where waste space is not 
tolerated. 

Mr Goodrich’s concrete suggestions 
were for a main reading room to meet 
the need of reserve book users. Sur- 
rounding this central study hall would be 
several smaller reading rooms in alcove 
style, attractive architecturally, panelled 
and softly lighted, and adjacent to these, 
the heart of the library in the style of a 
great private library. This latter room 
would be in charge of a man of culture 
and wide knowledge who would come 
into personal contact with the students 
and talk with them of books and their 
interests. There was also a protest against 
the “tin stall” type of stacks, the over- 
doing of fireproofing, and a plea for a 
more attractive and inspiring type of 
seminar room—a change which would be 
productive of greater culture. 


The Survey questionnaire 

C. Seymour Thompson, director of the 
Library survey, was the first speaker in 
the discussion of this survey, which was 
the chief topic of the session. Mr Thomp- 
son said that he wished not only to tell 
about the survey but to get suggestions 
and criticisms. The object of the survey 
was given as the obtaining of information 
concerning everything that pertains to the 
field of library work in this country. The 
report which will result from this data will 
attempt to give a comprehensive study of 
the whole field of library work in this 
country. The method of the survey is 
that of the questionnaire, which will be 
supplemented by visits to individual libra- 
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ries and by correspondence. It was 
brought out in Mr Thompson’s remarks 
and in the discussion that many of the 
questions cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily by “yes” or “no,” but should be 
accompanied by explanatory statements 
where there seems to be need for such 
interpretative remarks. The impossibility 
of framing the questions to make them 
apply directly to each situation and the 
consequent need of codperation on the 
part of those answering the questionnaire, 
were stressed. The inclusion of certain 
questions which may seem to have little 
bearing was explained by the statement 
that they might be important to other 
persons answering the questionnaire, or 
might be used by the survey committee, 
not directly but in the interpretation of 
other facts. The most important thing is 
to get the facts of existing practice and 
conditions rather than the expression of 
opinion in regard to improvement of these 
conditions. 

Mr Koopman, Brown university, de- 
scribed the first mental reaction to the 
questionnaire as one of suppressed indig- 
nation and brought out that much library 
practice is continued in its present method 
from necessity rather than from desire, a 
situation which a mere statement of the 
practice fails to show. 

Mr Kaiser, University of Iowa, a mem- 
ber of the committee, spoke in explana- 
tion of the survey. He quoted Dr Bost- 
wick to the effect that it is “a fact- 
finding, not a fault-finding survey.” It 
has seemed advisable to emphasize facts 
rather than opinion in order to place a 
limit on the inquiry. The final report will 
depend upon the nature of the informa- 
tion received. Mr Kaiser felt that an en- 
cyclopedia of library practice could result 
from such an inquiry. He stressed the 
idea that it is a coOperative matter all the 
way through. In concluding he spoke of 
the immense value he had found it already 
in the reorganization of his own library. 

Dr Richardson, Princeton, felt that it 
should be considered an opportunity and 
privilege not to be neglected and saw in 
the material gathered a valuable fund of 
information as the basis for further 
studies. 


Dr Raney, Johns Hopkins university, 
said that while he applauded the purpose 
it was to be feared that so cumbersome a 
method could not lead to fine results. He 
considered it a mixture of two pro- 
cedures: first—What constitutes library 
service as performed by the best libraries, 
and how is it accomplished? Second— 
How does any specific institution measure 
up to that score-card? Can the answer 
be found by asking 4000 questions of 
1000 institutions? The speaker felt that 
the best practice could rather be arrived 
at by making a list of the most typical 
libraries, having these institutions report 
their practice. This information could 
then be sent to the other libraries in the 
country and their proposals be received. ° 
He felt that an outside corps of experts 
was needed for such a survey and con- 
cluded that we are proposing to establish 
an ideal practice by asking unexpert per- 
sons for their observations and by apply- 
ing the score-card resulting, not by ex- 
perts but by unexperts. 

It was questioned by Mr Gerould, 
Princeton, whether a reasonably accurate 
picture of present practice could be ob- 
tained from the answers to the question- 
naire. He felt that only by lengthy ex- 
planations and by interpretative state- 
ments at the end of each section could the 
facts be brought out. 

In answering the points raised, Mr 
Thompson concluded that while the ques- 
tionnaire is not the best method, it some- 
times seems to be the only one. At its 
best, it needs to be supplemented and in- 
terpreted. He feels, however, that it will 
show where the desired information is to 
be found. His final remark that “To err 
is human, but to forgive is divine,” 
brought to the minds of those present the 
many difficulties the committee has had to 
meet. 

Dr Dickinson, Pennsylvania, consid- 
ered the survey from the viewpoint of 
administration. He acknowledged a feel- 
ing of suppressed self-conceit that the 
affairs of his library should he interesting 
in such enormous detail to the outside 
world. He considered Dr Bostwick’s 
thorough belief in the survey as giving 
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weight to its value. Its chief benefit is 
that it will force consideration of every 
dark corner in libraries and in library 
administration, and lead to the routing of 
the skeletons lurking there. 

The discussion of Public relations was 
opened by a paper by Mr Gilchrist, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, treating briefly the 
survey’s points on state relations, board 
organization, finances, insurance, etc. 
While he felt that changing factors tend 
to lessen the value of statistics, Mr Gil- 
christ considered it the finest document of 
its kind yet seen and felt that in general 
it was more blessed in the receiving than 
in the giving. 

Nathaniel L. Goodrich, Dartmouth, 
“presided at the afternoon meeting. Mr 
Koopman, Brown university, took up that 
section of the questionnaire dealing with 
the use and distribution of books. He 
noted those sections which did not con- 
cern college librarians and others which 
were of importance to them. He hoped 
that the librarians would give full reports 


for those questions regarding the special 
collections of a library. Mr Koopman 
felt that this would be of particular inter- 


est and value. He pointed out that the 
questionnaire was a manual of practice, 
and not for practice. 

Josephine A. Rathbone, Pratt, spoke on 
the Personnel section. In answer to the 
question why there should be two ques- 
tionnaires dealing with this topic, she 
showed that there was no duplication. The 
Library Survey questionnaire and the 
Personnel questionnaire approached the 
subject from two different points of view. 
The former was entirely from the view- 
point of administration, while the latter 
was the job in regard to the person doing 
it. Miss Rathbone said many of the ques- 
tions in this, as in the other section, could 
be omitted by the college or university 
library. It would, however, present an 
opportunity for the librarian to consider 
the working conditions of the women 
members of the staff. It was hoped that 
the questionnaire would bring out many 
helpful suggestions in regard to profes- 
sional advancement. 


Owing to the fact that W. B. Briggs 
could not be present, Milton Lord, Har- 
vard University library, discussed the 
question of inter-library loans for the use 
of students. Mr Lord explained that 
Harvard stipulated that these loans must 
be for scholars, students doing research 
work, and special lines of study, but that 
the privilege did not extend to either 
graduate or undergraduate students. It 
was required that the borrowing be done 
through a librarian who must state for 
whom and for what purpose the book was 
borrowed. It was suggested that printed 
forms be used so that all necessary infor- 
mation would be given. It was also 
pointed out that wherever possible the 
rules were interpreted to meet the needs 
of the borrower. Thanks were expressed 
to Harvard for the service given to other 
libraries in this way. The general feeling 
seemed to be that more loaning would 
have to be done by the various libraries in 
order to meet the needs of those students 
doing advanced graduate work. 

Dr Henry B. Van Hoesen, Princeton, 
read an admirable paper on Text-books 
for professional study. Mr Wyer and 
Mr Drury requested that this admirable 
paper be published that all the members 
of the profession might have recours 
to it. $a] 

Winifred Gregory, editor of the Na- 
tional union list of serials, presented some 
of the problems involved in her work. 
Miss Gregory said that this was perhaps 
the most important piece of bibliography 
being done in this country today. She 
asked that librarians sending in additions 
to the list be sure that these were of real 
value. Sections A-C are in print, and the 
use which is made of the provisional 
edition of A, which is soon to appear, will 
decide the form of issue of the succeed- 
ing parts. 

The thanks of those present to Colum- 
bia university for its hospitality and to 
Dr Hicks for his efforts in making the 
conference a success were unanimously 
expressed. 

ALTHA E, TErry- 
BEerTHA BAssAM 
Secretaries pro-tempore 
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Library Meetings 

California The meeting of the Second 
district was held at Pacific Grove, Octo- 
ber 11, under the direction of Florence J. 
Wheaton, San Benito County free library. 
The festival of the Serra pilgrimage was 
in progress at Monterey, furnishing a 
charming background for the meeting and 
an opportunity to learn more of the ro- 
mantic history of Monterey and Carmel. 

President H. O. Parkinson, Stockton, 
outlined the association’s plans to cooper- 
ate with the University of California ex- 
tension division in publishing library lists 
to be used in fostering adult education. 
Wilhelmina Harper, children’s librarian, 
Kern County free library, reviewed late 
books for children, presenting interesting 
examples and concluding her talk with a 
few delightfully told stories. E. C. Smith, 
Pacific Grove, gave an interesting talk on 
the Serra pilgrimage and its significance 
in the picturesque history of California. 

The usual discussion of current library 
problems, methods, etc., followed. 

The Eighth district was cordially wel- 
comed to the Plumas County free library, 
Quincy, October 18, by Judge J. Moncur. 
Mrs Vivian Long, county superintendent 
of schools, outlined the education situa- 
tion in the county, for which the assist- 
ance of library service was urged. A talk 
on rare books and book plates by Edith 
Gantt, president of the district, was illus- 
trated with an interesting collection. Mrs 
May D. Henshall, California state library, 
pointed out the field of codperation in 
which county libraries and the state libra- 
ry might be of mutual assistance. Presi- 
dent H. O. Parkinson discussed adult 
education under the title, The individual- 
ized extension course, or, A hat for every 
head. Mrs Julia G. Babcock, Kern 
County free library, described the library 
as a continuation school. 

The community very kindly provided a 
beautiful drive about the scenic valley, 
followed by luncheon at the Plumas 
County high school. 

The Executive committee of the state 
association held a meeting at Stockton, 
October 20, to make plans for the year’s 
work, which are mostly concerned with 
adult education. 


The annual state meeting will be held 
in Eureka in June, just before the meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. at Seattle. It is 
hoped that many of the members will pro- 
ceed from the meeting to the A. L. A. 
conference and on the other hand, that 
many A. L. A. members from other states 
will journey through this part of the 
country enroute to Seattle and be present 
at the meeting in Eureka. The program 
will be devoted as largely as possible to 
adult education, with the usual round- 
tables for the consideration of library 
problems. 

The November meeting of the Pasa- 
dena library club took the form of a 
“bookworm dinner,” held in an ancient 
adobe building. 

The club and its guests had the pleasure 
of hearing Hugh Lofting of Dr Dolittle 
fame and Dr R. B. McCleland, professor 
of Hispanis history, Occidental college, 
Los Angeles. Mr Lofting talked in the 
afternoon to an eager and crowded house 
of boys and girls in their own library. 
The burden of his remarks to the club 
was the need of.furthering the spread of 
an international spirit through the world 
by means of molding the minds of its 
children and by annulling as far as pos- 
sible the glamor of war that has so largely 
held sway heretofore in their imagina- 
tions. 

Dr McCleland spoke instructively of 
the composite character of California’s 
civilization and especially of the influence 
upon it of the Spanish padres who estab- 
lished their chain of famous but now 
mostly ruined missions for the evangel- 
ization of the Indians along the coast of 
the state. 

Tuomas CowLes 
Secretary 


Chicago—The November meeting of 
the Chicago library club was held on 
Thursday evening, November 6. 


Adult education 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Milwaukee, Wis., talked on 
Adult education. Mr Dudgeon sketched 
the work of the A. L. A. in the adult edu- 
cational field, making the point that there 
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was nothing new in the movement but 
that at the present time it was being espe- 
cially emphasized. At the conference of 
the A. L. A. at Saratoga Springs in June, 
a commission of seven was appointed to 
cooperate in furthering library work with 
the adult. It was pointed out that it 
was not the idea to turn librarians into 
teachers or library buildings into school- 
houses but rather to make the library 
available to educational groups not al- 
ready enlisted in any other movement. 
Mr Dudgeon mentioned the following as 
specific instances of library service to 
the adult: a card index of all educational 
opportunities in a city; group survey for 
service as suggested by Dr Bostwick; 
codperation with adult educational 
agencies, such as labor colleges and the 
various university extension groups; the 
radio, movies, women’s clubs and church 
societies. Rural adult education work 
could be encouraged through parcel post 
by means of package libraries and spe- 
cial traveling library collections, also read- 
ing circles and home educational courses. 
Mr Dudgeon gave Abraham Lincoln as 
an example of adult education, a man 
who, at 37 was an ordinary statesman 
but at the time of his death, some years 
later, was a striking intellectual figure. 

A concrete example of library work 
with the adult was sketched by Alice M. 
Farquhar, Chicago public library, who 
outlined the work of the Readers’ bureau 
of that institution as follows: After a 
personal interview with the applicant in 
order to determine his educational equip- 
ment and his preferences, an individual 
reading list is made to suit his particular 
need. Books are circulated for one month 
from the Readers’ bureau and the libra- 
rian guarantees to have the titles ready 
in rotation. The service has been im- 
mensely popular from the start. In one 
year lists have been made for 304 per- 
sons, varying in ages from 25 to 45 and 
in educational equipment from half of 
the grade schools to graduates of colleges 
and. technical institutions. The Readers’ 
bureau is not in anyway trying to take 
the place of the high school or college 
but is endeavoring to help the large body 


of adults which the formal agencies can 
never reach. 
M. Littian Ryan 
Secretary 


Indiana—The Indiana library associa- 
tion and the Indiana library trustees asso- 
ciation met in joint session in Indianapo- 
lis, November 12-14, with the largest 
attendance in the history of the two or- 
ganizations. C. H. Oldfather, president 
of the I, L. T. A., and Miss Orpha M. 
Peters, president of I. L. A., conducted 
the general sessions. 

The meetings opened with fifteen-min- 
ute talks on recent books. Arthur R. 
Curry, secretary, Indiana library commis- 
sion, called attention to the best antholo- 
gies of recent verse and read brief selec- 
tions from the authors mentioned. Mrs 
W. R. Davidson, Evansville, read a most 
delightful paper on recent biography, 
commenting briefly on the books which 
she would add to her own home book- 
shelf. Prof Howard E. Jensen, Butler 
college, presented a valuable paper on re- 
cent sociology books. 

Dean Carolyn Shoemaker, Purdue uni- 
versity, was to have talked on modern 
fiction, but she was not present and the 
association had the pleasure of listening 
to a short talk by Frances Little Macau- 
lay, who was in the city as guest of the 
Indianapolis Press club. She paid a high 
tribute to the unfailing courtesy and in- 
terest of the many librarians she had en- 
countered in her work and said that in 
her opinion the library profession offered 
more opportunities for service than any 
other calling except that of service to the 
country in its time of danger. 

The outside point of view was given by 
Helen Seymour, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, a presentation of the 
value of advertising from the public’s 
viewpoint. 

Mrs Helen Warrum Chappell, who has 
had a brilliant operatic career and is a 
loyal laughter of Indiana, opened the pro- 
gram on Wednesday evening with a most 
delightful series of musical numbers. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr 
Samuel McChord Crothers of Cambridge, 
Mass., whose address, The unfailing 
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charm of some novels, was one of the 
great treats of the conference. An ab- 
stract from Dr Crothers’ address will be 
found on another page. 

Thursday morning was devoted to 
largely attended and enthusiastic sectional 
meetings. 

At the County library round-table, in 
charge of Mayme C. Snipes, Switzerland 
County library, Vevay, five topics were 
informally presented and enthusiastically 
discussed : 

The custodian, personnel and training— 
Corinne A. Metz, Public library, Fort Wayne 
and Allen county. 

Personal service to schools and stations— 
Grace M. Stingley, Rochester, Fulton County 
library. 

Records and methods of administration— 
Alice D. Stevens, Logansport public library. 

Advertising the stations and book service— 
Mrs Isaac P. Caldwell, Jennings County libra- 
ry, North Vernon. 

How to keep the interest during vacation 
months—Jane North, Ohio County library, 
Rising Sun. 

At the Reference section, an interesting 
talk on inter-library loans was given by 
Gertrude Weil, who discussed when and 
where to borrow books from other libra- 
ries and the etiquette of borrowing and 
loaning books. Florence Venn, State 
library, gave a most illuminating talk on 
special collections of material available in 
the libraries of the state. An informal 
discussion on the acquisition, preservation 
and use of local material followed. Or- 
lando C. Davis, East Chicago, presided. 

One of the most interesting meetings of 
the conference was the Children’s section, 
presided over by Marian A. Webb, Fort 
Wayne. Bertine Weston, children’s libra- 
rian, Dayton, O., a guest of the associa- 
tion, gave an interesting and helpful talk 
on what Dayton! is doing to guide chil- 
dren’s reading. Work with children in 
the Terre Haute state normal, presented 
by Cecile Evans, children’s librarian and 
professor of Library science in the school, 
emphasized especially the instruction 
given to pupils in the use of the library. 
A splendid paper by Clara E. Campbell, 
supervisor of children’s work, Gary, out- 
lined the responsibility to the parent, the 
child and the library, and urged that a 
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high standard be maintained in the selec- 
tion of children’s books. 

In the Large libraries section, the libra- 
ry and the public was discussed from 
various angles. At the School libraries 
section, in charge of Margaret McLeish, 
Central high-school library, Evansville, 
the everyday activities of the high-school 
library were interestingly presented by 
Mrs E. E. Ramsay, Bloomington. New 
library standards were discussed by Della 
Frances Northey, supervisor of school 
libraries, Public Library commission, 
Indianapolis. 

The Small libraries section had a full 
and interesting discussion, very informal 
and therefore most helpful, on the topics, 
Your library and mine, Standards of 
juvenile literature, Library service to the 
whole community, and What and when 
and how to bind. Mary Torrance, libra- 
rian, Muncie, conducted the meeting. 

The keynote of the afternoon general 
session, Our next step in Indiana, was 
given by Kate Dinsmoor, vice-president 
of the association, in her opening re- 
marks. “Our greatest needs,” she stated, 
“are a bigger service and a better service. 
This bigger service can come best through 
county-wide service and a better service 
can come only through better librarians.” 

Harriet C. Long, Wisconsin library 
commission, presented in a most interest- 
ing manner a broad vision of what real 
county service means. The need of rural 
extension work was forcefully presented 
and the equal need of librarians of great 
vision, with training and education, was 
also stressed. In discussing general edu- 
cational standards for librarianship, Adam 
Strohm, Detroit, Mich., stated that. for- 
merly he had urged, as the goal, a trained 
librarian for every library but that he had 
recently changed this to read instead an 
educated librarian for every library. He 
said that not only skill but knowledge and 
social understanding were necessary quali- 
fications for effective library work. 

Tn his talk on Adult education, Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., made 
three definite suggestions toward the pro- 
gram mapped out by the A. L. A. for all 
library workers. First, that every library 
secure a list of the educational facilities 
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offered in that community. Second, that 
the library codperate to the fullest extent 
with the above facilities and with the in- 
dividuals enrolled. Third, that the library 
assign someone or several persons on the 
library staff to talk with the boy, man or 
woman who needs advice or special books 
or lists. 

Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis, read the 
report of the Certification committee ap- 
pointed at the 1923 conference to make a 
survey of Indiana library conditions. 
Although no discussion followed the read- 
ing of the report, which showed some 
startling facts, a motion was made and 
carried that a committee be appointed to 
draft a compulsory certification bill as 
recommended by the committee. 

Thursday evening was given over to 
the annual banquet which was more 
largely attended than any banquet of for- 
mer years. At the conclusion of a mu- 


sical program, Mrs Demarchus C. Brown, 
Indianapolis, gave a most delightful and 
witty account of her recent visit to Spain. 


Friday morning was devoted to a busi- 
ness session of the I. L. A., followed by 
a brief joint session of the two associa- 
tions. At this time, Miss Peters reported 
that the $500 pledged by the two associa- 
tions toward the Scholarship loan fund 
of the American library school in Paris 
had been completed. Mrs E. C. Earl, 
Muncie, then presented the association 
with $100, the original pledge made to the 
fund at the 1923 meeting. 

The following officers will serve the 
Indiana library association for the coming 
year: President, Carrie Scott, Indianapo- 
lis ; vice-president, Estelle Wolfe, Indiana 
university; secretary, Grace Stingley, 
Rochester ; treasurer, Katharine Frazee, 
Seymour. 

A splendid address by Robert Morse 
Lovett, University of Chicago, was the 
concluding number on the program. This 
was a sane, scientific, temperate but 
urgent plea for world peace, than which 
no greater question has ever been pre- 
sented for the consideration of thinking 
people. 

CorINNE A. MEtTz 
Secretary 


Maryland—The Maryland library con- 
ference, held annually under the auspices 
of the Maryland public library commis- 
sion in connection with the State teachers’ 
association, took place November 28, in 
the Forest Park high-school library. 

The program included an address by 
Dr H. R. Mcllwaine, librarian, Virginia 
state library, who traced the growth of 
the library. He told of the methods of 
collecting rare books dealing with the his- 
tory of Virginia. Miss Jones, library or- 
ganizer, carries on all the work of library 
extension in the state. An interesting de- 
velopment is the recent establishment of 
a public library in Richmond. 

Various phases of library work were 
discussed by Grace Barnes, University of 
Maryland; Mary G. Walsh, Cumberland 
public library; Andres H. Mettee, libra- 
rian of the Baltimore bar, and Horace 
Flack, librarian of the Legislative refer- 
ence department. 

The social aspects of the library and 
its relation to the community were dis- 
cussed in a delightful manner by Mary L. 
Osborn of the State normal school. 


Massachusetts—The Massachusetts _li- 
brary club and the Western Massachu- 
setts library club held a joint meeting, 
October 23-24, at the City library, 
Springfield. At the first session, the clubs 
listened to an address on adult education 
by H. H. B. Meyer, president of the A. 
L. A. He reviewed the progress of 
formal adult education in England and 
this country, stating that the importance 
of the library’s position in the movement 
had been recognized in the appointment of 
the A. L. A. committee on adult educa- 
tion and asked the codperation of libraries 
in the investigation and in support of 
present existing agencies working toward 
the same end. : 

The Friday morning session was given 
over to a round-table led by Clarence E. 
Sherman, Providence public library. Sub- 
jects discussed were adult education, 
reading by the staff, professional versus 
clerical service, library advertising and 
the intermediate department. The dis- 
cussion of adult education was spirited 
and centered about its practical applica- 
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tion with present library equipment, 
staffs and finances, the general opinion 
being that in spite of obvious difficulties 
much can be done by modification of 
horrowing rules and rendering informal 
assistance. 

At the afternoon session, [dna Phillips, 
Massachusetts department of education, 
conducted a round-table on work with 
foreigners. C. P. Herlihy, state super- 
visor of Americanization work and Mrs 
Elizabeth Furst, North Adams public li- 
brary, stressed the library’s opportunity 
to make contact with the immigrant 
through evening classes and emphasized 
the necessity for tact and a friendly spirit 
in meeting the foreigners in the library. 
Miss Smith, Indian Orchard branch of 
the Springfield library, advised making 
contacts through the parochial schools. 
Lewis Twitchell, secretary, Springfield 
branch, Massachusetts division of immi- 
gration, asked codperation in handling 
naturalization problems. 

Lewis Jobin of Schoenhof’s book store, 
Boston, gave a very practical talk on the 
purchase of books in foreign languages 


by libraries, speaking especially of mis- 
takes made in purchasing from lists which 
are apt to be made up of books either 
too “highbrow” or otherwise unsuitable 


for the average immigrant. He reviewed 
briefly the books on the list of 10 best 
recent French novels issued by the A. L. 
A. library in Paris, finding only one which 
he would care to recommend to the aver- 
age French-Canadian reader of our New 
England towns. A suggestion by Miss 
Farrar of the Springfield library that the 
duplication of printed lists of books in 
foreign language suitable for libraries 
could be avoided by their compilation and 
publication by some central agency, led to 
the adoption of a resolution referring the 
matter to the A. L. A. with the suggestion 
that it be undertaken and _ financed 
through the use of a portion of the in- 
come of the Carnegie Endowment fund. 

The program was completed by a very 
interesting address—Ten years of the 
new poetry—by Prof Ralph Boas of 
Mount Holyoke college. Discussing its 
chief characteristics and some of its most 
noted exponents, Prof Boas’ conclusions 


were that while the new poetry has been 
sensational in type and violent in expres- 
sion and has presented a somewhat dis- 
torted view of life, it has emphasized the 
beauty and rhythm of our common 
speech, has broken down traditions that 
had ceased to satisfy and has made poetry 
read. Like other products of revolution- 
ary periods it is probably preparing the 
way for future poets of greater quality. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held in Boston late in January and at 
least one session and dinner will be held 
on the steamship Leviathan which will be 
in drydock in Boston at that time. 

G. W. Hitt 
Secretary 


New Jersey—The meeting of the New 
Jersey library association in New Bruns- 
wick, November 20, was called one of the 
most successful meetings, with nearly 200 
members from all parts of the state 
present. 

Margaret Jackson, librarian, Pease 
memorial library, Ridgewood, and in- 
structor in the Library school, New York 
public library, discussed publicity. She 
commended the practice of setting up in 
the library displays of books on timely 
subjects as good publicity but also as be- 
ing distinctly helpful to readers in the op- 
portunity presented for examination of 
the books. 

Mrs Harry H. Brakely, Borden, told 
of reading contests conducted by pub- 
lic libraries in conjunction with the public 
schools. She thought results justified the 
effort put into the work. 

Novel fashions in story hours were pre- 
sented by Sarah J. Simpson, Roebling. 
The practice of having the children of 
the neighborhood come together and in- 
viting Miss Simpson to tell stories on one 
of their doorsteps has become one of the 
most popular public institutions in the 
town. Indeed, it is resolving itself into 
a problem of accepting all the invitations 
that come. 

The principal speaker was Joy E. Mor- 
gan, managing editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association. Mr 
Morgan sees in the public library the 
medium by which the numerous conflict- 
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ing educational forces and problems can 
be coordinated. Librarians will become 
more and more specialists equipped for 
efficient service in the various fields, 
whether business, home problems, educa- 
tion or what not. They are reaching out 
and touching life itself directly without 
taking so many things for granted. The 
librarian will be a person who knows his 
community and its needs by concentrated 
study and first-hand information. Ac- 
cording to Mr Morgan, there are educa- 
tional problems and forces which are con- 
sidered largely in the field of public inter- 
est but which will focus on the public 
library for ultimate codrdination. Some 
of these are the following : 

1) Child labor, which is now the subject of 
a constitutional amendment which needs to be 
fairly studied by the people of the nation. 

2) Inequality of educational opportunity 
which, through the activity of the library, 
should dissolve itself to the lowest minimum. 

3) The planting of un-American groups who 
lack knowledge and ideals to make our country 
what it is. 

4) The sane and simple rules of health 
which will alter the discovery made by na- 
tional examination—that one in five is ineffi- 
cient because of physical defect. 

5) The teacher problem, the greatest factor 
of which is need of a high type of teacher 
leadership and right personal equipment and 
spirit. 

Mr Morgan named a dozen encourag~- 
ing strong educational forces at work in 
every community which touch directly or 
indirectly on the general reading program 
and:so focus on the work of public libra- 
ries. He believes that people generally 
are coming to realize that education is the 
greatest thing in life, is a lifelong effort, 
and as this realization grows, libraries 
will be used more and more and to an 
even better end. 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Dr C. S. Whitman, English department, 
Rutgers university, who spoke on con- 
temporary poetry. He referred to the ap- 
preciation of teachers of English of the 
work of libraries in their behalf. Dr 
Whitman classed poets of today as con- 
servatives and radicals, the latter of whom 
are forming a new and experimental 
craftsmanship. The revolt against tradi- 
tion in America is more violent than in 


other countries, he said. Matthew Ar- 
nold, 45 years ago, prophesied that poetry 
would increase as time went on, but few 
persons heeded his prediction. Although 
in 1900 there was a decline in poetry, 
there are now magazines entirely devoted 
to poetry; poetry writing is becoming 
popular and publishers are appreciating it. 
“Contemporary poetry seems to possess 
power to supply that beauty without 
which the life of man is not complete.” 

Dr Whitman paid a tribute to the late 
Joyce Kilmer, a resident of New Bruns- 
wick and a former student at Rutgers 
university, praising his beautiful poems 
and his genius for friendship. He re- 
ferred to the monument on a mountain 
near Riverside, Cal., being erected to “a 
lover of trees,” the moving spirit of 
which grew out of Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
Trees. 

At the close of the meeting, the libra- 
rians visited the Public library, noting its 
many interesting features. 

Adelene J. Pratt, Burlington county 
library, president, New Jersey library 
association, was the presiding officer of 
the day. 


New York—The New York library club 
meeting for November was held in the 
Roosevelt House auditorium, November 
19. This is the birth place of Theodore 
Roosevelt and has been established as a 
memorial to him through the efforts of 
his sister, Mrs Douglas Robinson, and 
as “a permanent center for perpetuating 
the spirit and example of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 

Hamlin Garland, the speaker of the 
evening, took as his topic, Roosevelt as 
an author. A motion picture—Roosevelt, 
the great scout—was also exhibited. 


North Carolina—The mid-Eastern dis- 
trict association of the N. C. L. A. 
held a meeting in Greenville, November 
7, with Helen G. Gray, librarian, East 
Carolina Teachers College library, as 
chairman. The meeting opened with a 
short address of welcome from the presi- 
dent of the college, Dr Robert H. Wright, 
who spoke of the plans for the library 
and its hope for future growth. Mrs E. 
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B. Ficklen, president of the Greenville 
woman’s club, also welcomed the visitors. 

Emma Woodward, librarian, Wilming- 
ton public library, gave an interesting 
paper on the value of the library to the 
community, showing how the library may 
serve a very great need if the community 
and library codperate. She told what 
her own library is doing to meet this 
need. The address was published in the 
Greenville paper. 

Each librarian preserit gave a brief ac- 
count of her own library and what it 
was doing in the community. Mrs R. L. 
Carr, Greenville library commission, 
ended this discussion by giving a very 
interesting account of the Greenville li- 
brary, its history and what it hoped to 
do this year. 

Mrs Nell G. Battle, librarian, Rocky 
Mount, discussed the relation of the li- 
brary and the school. The secret of her 
success with the children lay in the fact 
that the children regard the library as a 
very desirable club. The library float 


took’ the prize in a parade on last July 


fourth. She also described a training 
course which she has recently given to all 
the school children of the town. 

Charles B. Shaw, president of the State 
library association and librarian of North 
Carolina college for women, Greensboro, 
gave a very instructive paper on Adult 
education, one of the coming problems, 
and urged that libraries be prepared to 
meet this new problem when it is pre- 
sented to them. 

Mrs Lillian B. Griggs, secretary, North 
Carolina library commission, reported on 
the Southeastern library meeting at Ashe- 
ville, October 16-18, and also gave a re- 
port on the progress of the county library 
movement in the state. 

The social side of the meeting was 
most enjoyable, thanks to the local hosts. 


Pennsylvania—The twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of Pennsylvania library as- 
sociation was held at Cambridge Springs, 
October 22-24. A record breaking at- 
tendance, stimulating program and an 
atmosphere of good fellowship were the 
factors that combined to make it a mem- 
orable one. 


A resolution that the association should 
join the A. L. A. was adopted. 

The subjects most stressed were adult 
education and county libraries, most of 
the speakers discussing directly or in- 
directly, either one or the other. 

In Miss Patterson’s presidential ad- 
dress—The Folk library—she presented 
the ethical side of adult education. After 
pointing out the fallacy of too many poli- 
cies and the importance of keeping close 
to the people, Miss Patterson said: 
“What more logical than to hunt for 
the oldest folk art and to use it as a pre- 
vision of what our folk library is to be- 
come? If we take the outstanding fea- 
tures of the folk tale, then may we not 
have the bones upon which our library 
body of the future is to rear itself ? More 
encouraging still, may we not find that 
we are standing in that Valley of Jehoso- 
phat where even now the bones are re- 
assembling themselves ?” 

J. L. Wheeler’s talk was full of practi- 
cal suggestions for increasing library 
efficiency to the end of creating ma- 
chinery for adult education and to make 
the library a greater factor in community 
intelligence. He emphasized the need of 
better knowledge of books and people 
by every member of the staff and said 
that assistants should be given salary 
credits for reading done and suggested a 
course in the psychology of the reader. 

A resumé of Dr Learned’s new book, 
The American public library and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, by J. Howard Dice, 
was followed by discussion of the special 
ways in which libraries are contributing 
to adult education. 

In the discussion of county libraries 
the question—“Why the county library ?” 
—was answered by Mildred Pope, Girard 
college, in a vivid and whimsical descrip- 
tion of the little scattered libraries in 
an unorganized county, their ineffectual 
work and of the change which the estab- 
lishment of a county library brought. 
Beulah Eyerly, Susquehanna County free 
library, could not leave her work to at- 
tend the meeting but sent a vivid account 
of the first Pennsylvania book wagon and 
its expeditions over the hills of Susque- 
hanna county. In speaking of traveling 
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libraries as stepping stones to county li- 
braries, Jane H. Brown, who has recently 
taken over the traveling library work of 
the Pennsylvania state library, made a 
plea for the codperation of librarians 
thruout the state by helping country school 
teachers with lists and meetings, inviting 
rural mothers to Children’s Book Week 
exhibits, encouraging dollar-a-year mem- 
berships for out-of-town borrowers, 
recommending traveling libraries, wink- 
ing at books kept overtime when roads 
are impassable and getting country people 
used to the library idea—selling the li- 
brary proposition. 

A spirited round-table on simplifying 
library routine was conducted by Edith 
H. John, newly appointed consulting 1i- 
brarian of Pennsylvania. Various short 
cuts for book ordering, accessioning and 
cataloging were suggested. 

H. S. Leach, librarian, Lehigh Uni- 
versity library, gave a scholarly address 
on the literature of Woodrow Wilson, in 
which he discussed the literary career of 
Mr Wilson from his undergraduate days 
at Princeton until the tragic culmination 
of his speaking tour in 1919 when, broken 
in health, he was obliged to give up his 
attempt to bring his plea for the treaty 
directly to the American people. 

In discussing classification and the state 
library, Anna A. MacDonald, acting state 
librarian, stated that reorganization has 
been started and will be pushed vigor- 
ously as soon as the new budget is re- 
ceived. Classification, in this case, refers 
to,personnel and not to books and means 
simply the establishment of the principle 
of training and fitness for the work, in 
place of political preferment. 

Dr Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the 
Saturday Review, in his talk, Criticism 
in America, remarked that the actual ap- 
plication of criticism lies in the hands 
of librarians more than any other class 
except teachers of English literature. He 
referred to H. L. Mencken as “the horror 
of the polite,” classed Mark Twain as the 
greatest American critic and said that for 
esthetic criticism we must go to England 
since American criticism is sociological 
rather than literary. He startled the 
audience by the statement that America 








is a nation of “demi-literates,” not be- 
cause we are illiterate but because we do 
not really care to be literate, and that 
what we need is more scholarly literature 
and more literary scholars. 

How varied and important is the work 
of the Pennsylvania German in literature 
was skillfully brought out by Hiram H. 
Shenk of the Pennsylvania museum. 
The selections of poetry and prose of 
Pennsylvania German writers with which 
Mr Shenk closed his talk were greatly 
enjoyed. 

At the joint session of librarians and 
trustees, Mr Pentz, trustee of the Du- 
Bois public library, presiding, O. R. 
Howard Thomson presented a survey of 
budget and salaries in Pennsylvania li- 
braries which brought forth a lively dis- 
cussion, at the close of which a joint 
committee of librarians and trustees was 
appointed to collect statistics on salaries 
and other matters of interest. 

Undoubtedly, the most enjoyable social 
event of the meeting was the afternoon 
spent at the Erie public library. The de- 
lightful drive provided by the Cambridge 
Springs chamber of commerce, the cor- 
dial reception by the gracious hostess and 
her staff, the homelike atmosphere of the 
library, with the finishing touch of after- 
noon tea, all went to make up a perfect 
occasion. 

That librarians are keen book collectors 
was demonstrated by the spirited bidding 
on the autographed books at the auc- 
tion conducted for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund, started last year by the 
commercial exhibitors. 

The closing session of the meeting pro- 
vided a feast for both body and mind. 

After the banquet was served in the 
dining room of the Hotel Riverside, 
Margaret Widdemer read her inimitable 
parodies from The Tree with a bird in it. 

Officers elected are: Mrs Anne Wal- 
lace Howland, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, president; Mr Pentz, vice-presi- 
dent; Jane H. Brown, Library ‘extension 
division, Harrisburg, secretary, and Alice 
Willigerod, treasurer. 

South Dakota—The South Dakota li- 
brary association held its annual meeting 
in Pierre, October 30-November 1. The 
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visitors were welcomed to the city by the 
mayor. Doane Robinson, state histo- 
rian, gave an interesting address on the 
historical associations of Pierre and the 
surrounding country. 

Lilly M. E. Borreson, La Crosse, Wis., 
talked Thursday afternoon on adult edu- 
cation. Her suggestions were practical 
and such as could be carried out in small 
libraries. Miss Borreson is familiar 
with conditions in the state, being the 
first field librarian of the South Dakota 
library commission. The association felt 
it was fortunate to have such an address 
by one who was so closely connected with 
the work of the state. 

A book symposium on such lists as 
would be helpful suggestions for purchase 
in the various classes was a feature of 
the Friday morning session. Prof W. H. 
Powers, librarian, State College library, 
in his address, Are our libraries devoting 
too little attention to classical literature ? 
expressed his opinion quite definitely that 
libraries are giving too little attention to 
the classics. 

Mabel Kk. Richardson, State University 
library, in a whimsical talk based on 
Alice in Wonderland, described her idea 
of the college library as one that would 
have material for scholarly research, the 
standard authorities and the important 
new books. Its activities would not be 
confined to the college campus but would 
serve all the people of the state. 

Leora J. Lewis, field librarian, South 
Dakota library commission, gave a 
resumé of the Saratoga Springs meeting 
of the A. L. A. 

An interesting feature of the Friday 
meeting was an illustrated lecture by Gil- 
bert Fites of the Southern state normal 
school on the famous libraries of the 
world. 

At the public libraries round-table, led 
by Alberta Caillie, Sioux Falls, questions 
of serving the public were discussed. 
Miss Heins, Aberdeen, in discussing the 
value of apprentices in the small library, 
gave as her opinion that apprentices do 
not pay because they take too much of 
the librarian’s time to train them and 
that better general service is obtained 
from paid assistants. Library of Cong- 


ress cards in small libraries was dis- 
cussed by Ethel E. Else, Watertown, and 
Mrs Evans of the Tripp County library 
gave a very helpful paper on publicity. 
The school library round-table, led by 
Mrs Carter, Spearfish, discussed practi- 
cal subjects of every day work—records, 
charging systems, care of temporary re- 
serves, overdues and fines, apportioning 
library funds and interesting students in 
reading. 

The meeting closed with a discussion of 
a proposal, which carried, namely, to dis- 
pense with the state meeting next year 
and join Iowa and Nebraska in a regional 
meeting to be held in Sioux City. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, Ethel Else, Watertown; vice- 
president, Abigal D. Lyon, Brookings; 
secretary-treasurer, Ella McIntire, Hur- 
on; member of Certification board, Al- 
berta Caillie, Sioux Falls. 


Virginia—The annual meeting of the 
Virginia library association was held in 
Richmond, November 25-26. 

The first session opened with reports 
from new libraries in the state, Miss 
Hodges, librarian, William R. McKenney 
free library, Petersburg, and Thomas P. 
Ayer, librarian, Richmond public library, 
tracing the history of their libraries dur- 
ing the first year of existence and outlin- 
ing future policies. William R. Watson, 
chief of the New York State library ex- 
tension division, read a most illuminating 
paper on the work of the division, laying 
particular stress on the state aid plan. 

The afternoon session was turned over 
to the regional group of catalogers for 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, who held their second confer- 
ence as the guests of the Virginia library 
association. Among those who attended 
this conference were Miss Pearson, Miss 
Williams, Miss Cooke and Mr Martel, of 
the Library of Congress; Miss Lacy, li- 
brary of the U. S. department of agricul- 
ture, and Miss Hedrick, chairman of the 
regional group of catalogers. . 

At the evening session, H. H. B. 
Meyer, president of the A. L. A., dis- 
cussed The objectives of organized libra- 
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rianship, defining library science and plac- 
ing it in its rightful place among the 
sciences. He made a plea for support of 
the A. L. A. in carrying out its enlarged 
program and pointed out why every libra- 
rian’s future advancement depends upon 
a successful solution of the many prob- 
lems now being studied by the A. L. A. 
committees. After his address, Mr 
Meyer proposed that a collection of poetry 
and drama be started at the Richmond 
public library as a memorial to Sidney 
Lanier, the Southern poet. To start this 
collection, he donated a rare copy of 
the poems of Philip Pendleton Cook and 
a volume of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
poems. Judge R. T. W. Duke, Jr., 
chairman of the Virginia State library 
board, offered a copy of the early poems 
of Thomas Nelson Page. The associa- 
tion will make the growth of this collec- 
tion one of its principal projects and Mr 
Meyer’s generous gift will be the fore- 
runner of many more. 

The business session of the association 
was held on Wednesday morning. Offi- 
cers elected for the following year were: 
President, J. Maud Campbell, librarian, 
Jones memorial library, Lynchburg ; first 
vice-president, Dr J. C. Metcalf, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; second vice-president, 
Mrs R. A. McGuire, librarian, North- 
ampton memorial library, Cape Charles. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting of the association in Winchester, 
Va., the latter part of October. 

After the conclusion of business, W. 
L. Hall, assistant librarian, Virginia 
state library, read a paper on the system 
recently worked out by him for handling 
the large map collection of the State li- 
brary. His paper will be issued as a 
bulletin of the State library. 

On Wednesday afternoon, there was 
an exhibition of book-mending at the 
State library for the benefit of librarians 
of small libraries. Later the Richmond 
public library was visited by the out-of- 
town visitors. 

MARGARET V. JONES 
Secretary 


Interesting Things in Print 
Deichmanske Bibliothek, Kristiania, 
Norway, has issued a classified selective 
list of its technological books, including 
many important works of later years. 


An interesting set of booklets prepared 
by Prof Albert Turpain of the depart- 
ment of science, University of Poitiers, 
France, contain scientific discussions of 
progress in the use of electricity. The 
first booklet discusses the development 
of electricity and its various uses, and 
succeeding pamphlets take up the special 
uses to which electricity has been applied 
—lighting and heating, in industry, par- 
ticularly in printing, motion pictures, etc. 
(Gauthier, Paris.) 

“Schools and libraries” is the title of 
the leading article in School and Society 
for December 6. The discussion is by 
Joy E. Morgan, managing editor, Journal 
of the N. E. A., and is a thorough expo- 
sition of the principles on which the claim 
for popular education is based and the 
intimate relations and inter-dependence of 
schools and libraries. 

A beautiful booklet, albeit a piece of 
advertising, is that recently sent out by 
the Oxford University Press, New York 
City, illustrating and describing the edi- 
tions of “The Oxford poets,” “in fine 
bindings and beautifully printed on the 
famous Oxford India paper.” Quota- 
tions from the poet whose volume is de- 
scribed set off each page on which a book 
is presented. The manner in which the 
books are set forth makes each one more 
attractive than the other and one’s im- 
agination is fired by the illustrations. He 
is prevented from possession of them 
only by the demands of necessities on his 
pocketbook. 

The National Education Association 
announces that the volume, William T. 
Harris: His educational and _ related 
philosophical views, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The book, an attractive octavo 
volume in a limited edition, was prepared 
by Dr John S. Roberts. 

Hardly another man’s contribution to 
the development of educational affairs in 
the United States is equal to that of 
William T. Harris. He was an educa- 
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tional pioneer, a noted school administra- 
tor, U. S. commissioner of education, a 
noted lecturer and thinker and a well 
proved friend of libraries. 

The volume sells at $2 and every edu- 
cational department in the country and all 
kinds of libraries should make sure of 
having it on their shelves. 


The November Monthly Bulletin of the 
St. Louis public library carried news of 
new book exhibitions, coming lectures, re- 
citals, etc., to be held in the library but the 
piéce de résistance was the front cover 
which carried a silhouette design symbolic 
of an early New England thanksgiving, 
under which was the proclamation by John 
Winthrop, governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony. ‘On the reverse side of the 
cover was a menu for Thanksgiving day, 
presented in clever arrangement of titles 
of books, which, grouped under various 
courses, made an enticing array of good 
things to eat. A striking tinale was 
Morley’s Pipefuls and Johnson’s Drink 
to me only with thine eyes, followed by 
Ferber’s So Big, and Wilson’s Oh 
Doctor! with the grand finale, Finn’s 
That football game. 

A pamphlet on the Polish immigrant 
and his reading, by Eleanor E. Ledbetter, 
has been issued by the A. L. A. It is 
based on Mrs Ledbetter’s own experience 
among Polish library readers. A review 
by a Polish librarian in a branch library 
says: 

The author’s statements and comments 
about the Polish immigrant are essentially 
true, but rather naive in some respects. 
The lists of publishers of Polish books 
are very good. The list of books by 
Polish authors and the translations are 
also good. The author chooses the im- 
portant and typical works, showing she 
has the essential knowledge of Polish 
literature. This list might well form the 
basis of a library in a Polish neighbor- 
hood, and these books should be in every 
library that is attempting to serve the 
Polish people. 

A list of books printed during the 
fifteenth century has just been issued by 
the Newberry library, Chicago. This is 
an expansion of the Check list of In- 


cunabula issued by the library in 1919. 
During the past five years, the library has 
devoted a generous portion of the income 
from the John M. Wing foundation to 
the purchase of books printed in the 
fifteenth century. The list is arranged 
chronologically and the various countries 
are taken up in the order in which print- 
ing was introduced within their borders. 
The 1919 list records 270 editions; the 
present list shows 953 editions. While 
this list was being printed, 105 editions 
were received too late to be incorporated 
in place but are added at the last of the 
lists. 

A comparison of the bulk of the two 
lists shows the list. of 1924 about three 
times as large as that of 1919. 


Prof A. S. Steenberg, the veteran 
champion and organizer of popular li- 
braries in Denmark, has published a sheaf 
of reminiscences (printed serially in 
Bogens Verden, 1923, separate issue, 
48 p.) of his work and its results during 
a period of more than 30 years. The 
author dwells with particular pleasure on 
his close codperation with his colleagues 
in America and- England. His work in- 
volved all phases of organization from 
the simplest methods to the economic and 
political recognition of the movement by 
the passing of a library law for Den- 
mark. It would be difficult to find in any 
country a personal activity as purposeful 
and indefatigable as that of Prof Steen- 
berg, and his reminiscences deserve to 
be read widely as an example of a con- 
structive and truly popular life work. 

An objective review of the library ex- 
tension movement in Denmark, by the 
same author, appeared in the Tilskueren, 
November, 1923. 


A new edition of Dr T. W. Koch’s 
booklet, On university libraries, has been 
issued. “So many requests for copies of 
the first edition (limited) have been re- 
ceived that this second edition is pub- 
lished, with the omission of paragraphs 
of merely local interest and the substitu- 
tion therefor of material of more general 
interest.” 

Dr Koch gives his personal impressions 
of the great libraries which he has visited, 
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intermingled with the historical data 
which makes them interesting institutions. 
Harvard, Yale, Bodleian, Cambridge, 
Oxford and other institutions come under 
his observation. Much of the book is 
given up to discussion of the place of the 
university library, the planning of the 
building and relation of the various li- 
brary departments to each other and to 
the work of the institution. 

Dr Koch’s dissertation is of a satis- 
factory length to contain his interesting 
discussions but not long enough to allow 
the interest to decline. As a bit of book- 
making (privately printed, Champion, 
Paris), it is an example of good work. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 474 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York City, has ready for dis- 
tribution an interesting report on the in- 
vestigations which it has been making re- 
cently with regard to the growth of labor 
unions. It will be remembered that the 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
is “an organization for impartial investi- 


gations in the field of economic, social and 
industrial science,” its object being “to 
provide men of all shades of opinion with 
objective knowledge of the conditions 
which confront them.” The research 
work confines itself to “stating the facts 
as we find them.” 

A recent report of the bureau which is 
of interest is one discussing the growth 
of trade unions in relation to the total 
working population, and which covers in- 
vestigations which the bureau has just 
completed of the growth of American 
trade unions year by year from 1880 
through 1923. The theory underlying the 
work of the bureau in this line is based 
on the principle that “the trade union 
movement affects productivity and wages, 
that is, it affects both the size and the 
distribution of the national income.” 
These matters concern the general public 
only a bit less than they concern the em- 
ployers and employes. The rise or fall of 
money income in the various classes of 
income receivers reacts upon consump- 
tion and production, upon the well being 
of the population and the income of 
future years. 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 

Five members of the school faculty 
were in attendance at the Southeastern 
library meeting and 18 graduates of the 
school. At the luncheon of the conven- 
tion, the school had as its guest, besides 
faculty and graduates, H. H. B. Meyer, 
president of the A. L. A.; Miss Roth- 
rock, president of the S. E. L. A., and 
Miss Duncan, managing editor of the 
Library Journal. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta was participated in by the school 
and the class. On the evening of Novem- 
ber 20, the class-room was open for in- 
spection and students as well as past 
graduates were present to tell the hun- 
dreds of visitors about the work of the 
school. There were posters setting forth 
the school’s history, its entrance require- 
ments, its course of study, its faculty or- 
ganization, etc. The courses given by 
the school were assigned to different 
groups of students who assembled on 
desks a complete demonstration of the 
work done in that course and were re- 
sponsible for explaining to visitors how 
the work was conducted. The bulletin 
board, with schedules and assignments, 
was of great interest and the students in 
charge of explaining this record were 
plied with many questions. The chart 
of greatest interest to the majority of 
those visiting the school was a map of 
the southeastern séction with dots indi- 
cating the 135 places in which graduates 
of the school have held positions. 

Mrs Anne Wallace Howland, first li- 
brarian of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta, was in attendance and gave to the 
class two lectures on library administra- 
tion that she gives her own school at 
Drexel Institute. In informal discussion 
after the lectures, Mrs Howland talked 
interestingly on Pennsylvania libraries 
and on Philadelphia in particular as a li- 
brary center, describing the site and plans 
of the new Philadelphia. public library 
and the Drexel library school. 

The most important change in the 
school this year is the change of the 
course to the semester basis from the 
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division into terms. The change requires 
some reorganization but is much simpler 
and is more comprehensible to the stu- 
dents who have become familiar with this 
division of the work in college. 
SusiE LEE CRUMLEY 
Principal 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

The school was represented at the state 
library meeting at Cambridge Springs by 
Mary E. Robbins and Miss Brotherton. 

The committee of the Board of educa- 
tion for librarianship of the A. L. A. 
visited the school, October 30. 

Edith H. John, consulting librarian, 
Extension division, Pennsylvania state li- 
brary, was a recent visitor. 

Among graduates who have recently 
visited the school are: Edith Morse, 713, 
special, ’24; Veronica S. Hutchinson, ’14; 
Mary Leckie, Frances Grove, Bessie 
Noble, and Martha Temple, ’24. 

Jessie M. Carson, ’03, head of children’s divi- 
sion, Extension department, New York public 
library. 

Marcella C. Duff, ’17, California state library, 
Sacramento. 

Annie Eastman, 09, Public library, Flint, 
Mich. 

' a Eccles, ’16, Public library, Fort Wayne, 
nd, 

Ethelwyn Manning, ’11, librarian, Frick Art 
reference library, New York City. 

Ruth T. Miller, 17, in charge of Normal 
school library, Jamaica, L. I. 

Edith G. Moon, 713, director of First Day 
instruction, Friends Yearly meeting, Philadel- 


phia. 

Mildred McWilliams, ’22, assistant librarian, 
Westinghouse high school, Pittsburgh. 

Lesley Newton, ’15, has returned as head of 
the children’s department, Lakewood public 
library, after a year’s leave of absence. 

Evelyn Sickels, ’19, assistant, Extension de- 
partment, Public library, Evansville, Ind. 


Eva M. Squire, ’17, head of children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Katherine Howes Wead, 714, librarian, South 
Side high school, Pittsburgh. 

Edna Whiteman, ’04, temporarily at School 
library, Mentor, O., where she is cataloging 
and organizing the book collection. 

Dilla Whittemore, ’21, assistant, A. L. A. 
headquarters, Chicago. 


Nina C. BRoTHERTON 
Principal 
University of Illinois 
In November, the school had the pleas- 
ure of hearing two lectures from Harriet 


A. Wood, supervisor of school libraries, 
Department of education, Minnesota. On 
November 21, Miss Wood spoke before 
the High-School Library section and the 
students and faculty of the school. Her 
address, The human side of library work 
and work of state supervisors, was based 
largely upon experience in her work in 
Minnesota. The talk was illustrated by 
bulletins, posters and various other pub- 
licity material. On Saturday morning, 
Miss Wood spoke to an audience of 1200- 
1500 at the general session of the High- 
School Teachers conference, her subject 
being The high school library and its 
relation to adult education. 

Another address of the conference was 
by Anne M. Boyd of the Library School 
faculty, Good illustrated editions of the 
English classics. 

On November 11, the members of the 
Board of education for librarianship 
spent the day at the school, visiting some 
classes and holding conferences with the 
members of the faculty. 

On December 11, the school had the 
pleasure of welcoming a former student 
and instructor, Emma Felsenthal, who 
had just returned from a five months’ 
trip abroad. Miss Felsenthal spoke in- 
formally to a group of students and fac- 
ulty on some of her recent experiences, 
emphasizing particularly the European 
libraries which she had the privilege: to 
visit. 

The students this year have proved to 
be unusually energetic. Nearly every 
Sunday afternoon parties numbering 
from 10 to 20 have gone for hikes, cover- 
ing most of the surrounding country. 
Some of them have also started Sunday 
evening discussion groups, meeting in- 
formally at different taculty homes. These 
serve to make the students better ac- 
quainted with each other and with mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff. 

Next semester, the junior class will be 
increased by the registration of Mrs Ging 
Seng Wang Yang, the wife of Mr Yang, 
a member of the senior class, 

Avis M. Pillsbury, ’19-21, has been teaching 
cataloging during the fall term in the River- 
side (California) school. Miss Pillsbury re- 


signed her position at the University of South 
Dakota in September and with her mother 
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motored from Grand Forks along the Pacific 
coast, visiting a number of university libra- 
ries. Some time during the Christmas holi- 
days, she will motor back to the Atlantic coast 
following the southern route, ending her trip 
at Bangor, Me., where she has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Bangor public library. 
FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant director 


Los Angeles public library 

Lectures by the staff of the Huntington 
library form an important part of the 
Book history course. Dr Cole gave a 
general survey of the scope of the collec- 
tion, followed by Captain Haselden’s 
fascinating lectures and problems in the 
study of manuscripts. Chester M. Cate, 
now librarian, invited the class to spend 
a morning studying incunabula in the 
Huntington library, which has the largest 
collection in America. His scholarly lec- 
ture was illustrated by an exhibit includ- 
ing, of course, the Gutenberg bible and 
other equally interesting, if less famous, 
books printed before 1500. The students 
who had the privilege of seeing the first 
editions of Euclid, Parsifal, the Philobib- 


lon, the Columbus letter and other treas- 
ures marking the development of printing 
in Europe, will always have a deeper ap- 
preciation of the printed page. 

During November, Miss Unterkircher 
began the course in Loan administration 
and Mrs Taylor the course in Book- 


trade bibliography. Mary Alice Boyd, 
‘21, and Lilian Hrubesky, ’23, assistants 
in the science and industry department, 
lectured on scientific and technical periodi- 
cals with many illustrations from their 
own experience as a supplement to the 
problems on periodical indexes in the 
reference course. 

Instead of the usual Saturday Publish- 
ers’ Weekly seminar, Miss Haines led a 
discussion of recent books, November 15. 
New fiction and non-fiction borrowed for 
examination made the school-room a 
miniature bookshop during the week. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
New York public library 

Complete detailed programs for this 
year’s senior and open courses are being 
distributed to library commissions and 


libraries throughout the country. The 
plan is the same as that followed in recent 
years, certain series of lectures serving as 
a basis for senior study and being thrown 
open incidentally to properly qualified 
auditors. The course in Art and the book 
is being repeated in much the same form 
as in 1923-24. The course in the Litera- 
ture of history, similarly, differs little 
from that offered a year ago. 

The most marked changes appear in 
the Special libraries course, the greater 
part of the instruction in which is to be 
under the direction of Linda Morley, 
librarian, Business branch, Newark free 
library; in the course in advanced book 
selection which, this year, will be devoted 
to contemporary Italian and Spanish liter- 
ature and will be given by Prof Alfonso 
Arbib-Costa of the College of the City of 
New York; and in the introduction of a 
course in children’s literature, to be par- 
ticipated in by Anne Carroll Moore and 
other members of the staff of the circula- 
tion department of the New York public 
library. The courses in advanced library. 
administration and in school library work 
are to be repeated, but with few topical 
changes, although the names of several 
new speakers appear. Registrations for 
the open courses are being received. 

Increased time in the junior course in 
administration is being devoted this year 
to conferences. In some cases, these take 
the place of lectures, thereby involving 
less dependence upon the lecture method 
in such subjects as permit a change of 
treatment. At other points, the confer- 
ences are designed to emphasize the more 
important points presented at previous 
class meetings and observed in visits to 
libraries. 

The junior class recently elected as its 
officers the following: President, Marian 
Nichols, Scarsdale; secretary, Dorothy 
Doerr, Mount Vernon, Ind.; treasurer, 
Margaret Thompson, Morristown, N. J. 

Ernest J. Reece 
Principal 
New York state library 

The lectures given in connection with 
the senior elective course on Special li- 
braries are as follows: 
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Rebecca Rankin opened the course 
with two talks, one on special library 
work in general and the other on the work 
of the Municipal reference library, New 
York City; Daniel N. Handy described 
the work of the Insurance library asso- 
ciation of Boston, dwelling particularly 
on the classification scheme and the sub- 
ject headings used; Harriet R. Peck 
spoke on the work of a technical school 
library, the Rensselaer polytechnic insti- 
tute, of which she is the librarian; Isabel 
DuBois, director of libraries, U. S. 
bureau of navigation, told of the library 
work with the navy. 

The lecture on the library of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady 
was given by the librarian, William F. 
Jacobs, in connection with the visit of 
the class to the library. 

Other lecturers were Zaidee Brown, 
who began the course on loan department 
work ; Clara W. Hunt, who gave three of 
her series of 10 lectures on library work 
with children, and Clarence W. Perley, 
chief of the classification division, Library 
of Congress, who gave two comprehen- 
sive talks on the Library of Congress 
classification. Joy E. Morgan, managing 
editor of the Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, paid a brief visit 
to the school en route to the West and 
spoke extemporaneously on present edu- 
cational conditions and needs. 

The school closed for Christmas recess, 
December 20-January 5. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Vice-director 


Pratt Institute 

Mr R. R. Bowker of the Library 
Journal talked to the students, November 
18, about the American library move- 
ment, its past and present, and its ex- 
tension beyond our shores. His talk 
made an excellent introduction to and 
background for our course in “Survey 
of the field.” 

The two lectures on story telling for 
children, usually held at this time of year 
in preparation for the elective course in 
story telling, were given on December 2 
and 9 by Marion H. Fiery and Mary 
Gould Davis, both of the New York 
public library. 


On November 25, Prof Frans Van 
Kalken, conservateur of the Brussels 
University library, who first visited Pratt 
Institute on October 14, lectured in the 
assemnbly hall on the Evolution of Belgian 
politics. The lecture was a revelation of 
the political history of Belgian by a 
student and authority and was illustrated 
by fascinating lantern slides. 

The vice-director went to Morristown, 
N. J., November 15, to tell the staff, the 
training class, and some of the friends of 
Mary P. Parsons, the former librarian, 
about the work Miss Parsons is doing in 
connection with the Paris library school, 
of which she is resident director. In the 
afternoon, Miss Smith, librarian, Morris 
County library, took Miss Rathbone out 
in the library car to visit three of the vil- 
lages which the county library supplies 
with books. This proved to be a very 
interesting and valuable experience. 

The class attended the second meeting 
of the New York library club which was 
held at Roosevelt House. Hamlin Gar- 
land talked of his acquaintance with 
Roosevelt and of Roosevelt’s association 
with the literary. men. 

The students are asked to volunteer to 
keep the children’s room open in the eve- 
nings during December while the annual 
exhibition of children’s books is on. This 
gives them an excellent opportunity to 
look over the books and become familiar 
with them. 

Jos—EPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Western Reserve university 

The class of 1925 completed its or- 
ganization in November with the election 
of .the following officers: President, 
Jessie F. DeShong; vice-president, Car- 
olyn Myers; secretary, Hazel C. Zim- 
merman; treasurer, Jean M. Smith; as- 
sistant treasurer, Elizabeth Lawton. 

The Cleveland public library has been 
drawn upon for special lecturers during 
the month: Bessie H. Kelsey spoke in 
a most interesting manner on Problems 
of fiction selection, based on her expe- - 
rience and observations as ‘head of the 
Popular library; Marilla W. Freeman, 
head of the Main library, gave a talk on 
Emily Dickinson, discussing the recent 
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biography by Miss Dickinson’s niece and 
the new edition of her poems; Mrs Julia 
S. Harron, library editor, spoke on 
Changing standards of dramatic construc- 
tion. 

A recent visitor to the school was John 
Boynton Kaiser, director of libraries, 
State university of Iowa. He spoke to 
the students on some of the newer de- 
velopments in the University library and 
the prospects for larger things. 

The students had the opportunity of 
hearing John Farrar, editor of the Book- 
man, talk on Present day books and 
authors, and Clayton Hamilton, author 
and dramatic critic, discuss Tastes in the 
drama and the revival of The Rivals, 
both in the McBride lectureship of West- 
ern Reserve university. 

Avice S. TYLer 
Director 
A new course 

The authorities of Wiley college, Mar- 
shall, Texas, will open a course in library 
science to meet what seems to be a de- 
mand for instruction in library methods 
and economy. The course will begin in 
the next summer quarter. The college 
library will serve as a laboratory for 
practical experience in cataloging and 
classifying since in the summer period 
the library receives its largest accessions 
of new books. 

Wiley College library serves a good 
many city patrons as well as members of 
the college, and is open during the entire 
school day of seven hours and two hours 
at night. 

The librarian, Mrs H. J. Mason, will 
have general supervision of instructional 
work in the course in library science. 





Following its usual custom, the Library 
school of the New York public library 
has issued in pamphlet form its com- 
mencement addresses for 1924. These 
are greetings from Stephen H. Olin of 
the Board of trustees of the New York 
public library, and the principal address 
by Carl B. Roden, librarian, Public libra- 
ry, Chicago, The new conception of libra- 
rianship. ; 


Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant ‘secretary, 
A. L. A., has returned from a two or 
three months’ stay at the Paris library 
school. 





Simmons Statistics for 1923-24 

Last January, Pustic LrprariEs pub- 
lished some salary and vacation statistics 
drawn from the analysis of some 300 re- 
sponses to the letter sent out by the Sim- 
mons College school of library science to 
that group of librarians whose education 
in librarianship was gained at Simmons. 

The results from a similar letter of 
1924 have recently been compiled. It 
was sent to 377 persons, and so far 90 
per cent have responded, so a very high 
rate is expected before the follow-up 
work is over. 

Of the 341 persons who responded, 166 
received the B. S. degree for the regular 
four-year.combined academic and profes- 
sional program; 119 carried our one year 
of instruction in library science as a fifth 
college year, having already received bac- 
calaureate degrees elsewhere; 43 were 
specials, women admitted to the one-year 
course because of previous library expe- 
rience and general fitness, and 13 com- 
pleted only part of the course. 

317 are in permanent full-time positions 

7 are doing temporary or part-time library 

work 

2 are leaving on account of marriage 

7 have withdrawn for the present to fulfill 

other duties 

8 are temporarily unemployed but expect to 

return to work with the new year 

For the 36 from whom we have not 
yet heard, we have information a few 
months’ old, for at least a third. They 
are not included in these statistics. 

Vacations are unexpectedly generous. 
There are 24.6 per cent which range from 
six weeks to four months, chiefly in col- 
lege and school positions; 55 per cent 
have the normal four weeks or a month; 
19 per cent, chiefly in business libraries, 
have two or three weeks. The length of 
vacation one would expect to be inversely 
proportional to the amount of salary but 
quite often the amount of vacation and 
the higher salaries go together. 
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Disregarding the varying lengths of 
vacation, the salary statistics are: 
$2000 and 


over 


Under 
Median $1500 
Graduates from the 
Simmons college 4- 


year course 


Graduates of other - 
colleges with the 
Simmons College 
library school one- 
year course ....... 


23% 19%. 


$1820 39.8% 14% 


One-year specials, ad- 
mitted on account of 
previous experience.$1800 


13 Partials, students 
who did not com- 
plete four college 


334%4% 12.8% 


37% 53.8% 


For the full-time group as a whole, 
almost exactly 60 per cent received $1800 
or more; $1800 is also the median salary 
for the group, and ‘that received by the 
greatest number of individuals, 43 per- 
sons, or 13.5 per cent; 30 per cent re- 
ceived $2000 or upward; 4 persons earn 
between $3000 and $4000, and 19 per 
cent are below $1500 ; 90 persons reported 


salary increases during the year; 7, de- 
creases. 

The geographical distribution includes 
35 states, the District of Columbia, Can- 


ada, Hawaii, and China. New England 
has 43 per cent of whom almost 100 are 
in Massachusetts. The Central Atlantic 
section has 23; the South has 12, and the 
Pacific Coast, 16. Michigan, Ohio and 
Illinois absorb more than any other states 
outside New England and New York. 
New York City, with 38 individuals, 
leads, followed by Boston with 31. 

These figures include neither summer 
school people nor the class which gradu- 
ated last June. 

First position salaries of 40 of the 
latter ranged from $1200 to $1680, the 
median being $1400. There were 12 
others, most of whom returned to libra- 
ries from which they were on leave. The 
inclusion of their salaries would, of 
course, raise the figures greatly, but it 
would be misleading. 

The school, in its annual letter to its 
people, usually gives a summary of the 
movements, of their group for a year, 
which I. quote; 


“From October 1, 1923, through Sep- 

tember 30, 1924, the school received 303 
direct applications from employers to 
suggest candidates and mentioned pos- 
sible candidates in 252 of these cases. 
Seventy positions were filled and a 
number of others offered to Simmons 
women, but declined for various reasons, 
such as insufficient salary, home ties, geo- 
graphical location, climate, uncongenial 
work. In many instances, professional 
honor dictated the refusal; either an un- 
willingness to ask a release from a con- 
tract, gratitude for generous treatment in 
cases of illness or for leave of absence or 
recent promotion. .Several times the rea- 
son has been simply given that a piece of 
work has been started that should be seen 
through. 
' As the reputation of the individual 
graduate grows, naturally offers come to 
her direct, and we have been informed of 
41 changes of this kind. In addition, two 
promotions and three transfers (the latter 
in the government service) bring the total 
changes recorded for the year to 116. 

Thirty-three -were librarianships, in- 
cluding such important and diverse posts 
as the Public library, Oak Park, Iil., and 
the Frick Art -reference library,, New 
York. Normal and high schools have 
absorbed 16 persons; children’s work 8 
or 10, cataloging 21, and business 4. 

It disturbs me somewhat to find that 
only a third of the year’s 116 are in the 
service of the American public library, 
even though it is gratifying to find that 
school, college and specialized ° libraries 
seem increasingly satisfied with ‘Simmons 
products.’ The requests from public li- 
braries were 31 per cent of the total 
number received. College and school li- 
braries get their applications for members 
of the graduating classes in earlier in the 
spring than public libraries, usually, which 
gives them ‘the edge’ there. In 21 cata- 
loging positions, only 4 went to public 
libraries. 

Death has not entered the circle of the 
active workers this year, but there were 
25 marriages.” 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 
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A Course in Library Instruction 
Given in the North Carolina college for 
women 

There is now offered at the North 
Carolina college for women a course de- 
signed with a two-fold aim: primarily to 
teach students the thorough and efficient 
use of a library ; secondarily, to give them 
a slight knowledge of the technical and 
practical principles of library economy. 
The course thus stimulates an interest 
among its members in the profession of 
librarianship and very properly serves a 
“recruiting propaganda” purpose. The 
student who completes the work is both 
adequately equipped to use books and in- 
telligently aware of the professional de- 
mands and possibilities of library work. 

The course, which is open to juniors 
and seniors, extends through the year, 
with class meetings twice a week. Dur- 
ing the first semester, the student devotes 
25 additional hours to the compilation of 
a bibliography; during the second se- 
mester, 25 additional hours to actual prac- 
tice work. If feasible, the bibliography 
is correlated with work the student is 
doing in another course, e.g., a list of 
articles on the cabinet for a term paper 
in government, or a bibliography of 
articles about Southern poets for a sem- 
inar report in American literature. A 
credit of three year hours is allowed for 
the course. 

The class meetings for the year total 
about 65. This time, allowing for holi- 
days, quizzes, etc., is divided as follows: 

1 Evolution of the book; 1 hour 
2 The physical book; 1 hour 
3 Printing, binding, copyright; 1 hotr 
4 Classification; 5 hours: 
a Dewey decimal system 
b Assignment of Cutter numbers 
c Arrangement of books on shelves 
d Shelf list 
Bibliography ; 2 hours: 
a Kinds of bibliographies 
b Use 
c How to compile 
Periodical indexes; 1 hour 
Cataloging; 10 hours: 
a Author, title, subject, joint author, 
editor, compiler and translator cards 


b Subject headings 

c See and see also references 

d_ Analytics 

e Arrangement of cards in catalog 
8 Reference books; 25 hours: 
Dictionaries ; 2 hours 
Encyclopedias; 1 hour 
General works; 1 hour 
Philosophy; 1 hour 
Religion; 1 hour 
Social science; 2 hours 
Statistics ; 2 hours 
Debate material; 1 hour 
Education ; 1 hour 
Science; 1 hour 
Useful arts; 1 hour 
Fine arts; 1 hour 
Literature; 5 hours 
Geography; 1 hour 
Biography; 2 hours 
History; 2 hours 
Federal documents; 2 hours: 


mos ger oR Hoa oe 


Mending; 1 hour 
Periodicals ; 2 hours 
Publishers; 2 hours 
Trade bibliography; 1 hour 
Book selection; 2 hours 
Book reviews; 2 hours 
Children’s books; 4 hours 
Illustrators; 1 hour 
School libraries ; 2 hours: 

a Organization 

b Equipment 


Wherever possible, practical problems, 
such as the following examples, are as- 
signed to the students : 


Classification 
Classify the following, using the third sum- 
mary to the Dewey decimal classification. 


Alcott. 

Goethe. Faust 

Beowulf 

Shakespeare. King Lear 

Longfellow. Courtship of Miles Standish 

Browning. Ring and the book 

Hawthorne. Scarlet letter 

Lowell. Among my books 

Thackeray. Henry Esmond 

Kipling. Barrack-room ballads 

Addison. Essays 

Hugo. Les miserables 

Bunyan. Pilgrim’s progress 

Mark Twain. Innocents abroad 

Scott. Ivanhoe 
If you are unfamiliar with the nationality of 
any of the above authors, or do not know the 
literary form of the books, consult Century 
Dictionary, v. '%%—Proper names-R031. 


Little women 
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Analyse the following call numbers: 
xample : 
Call No. Author and title 
370 Henderson, C. H. 
H38 What it is to be educated 
Analysis 
3, sociology; 7, education; 
0, general treatment. H38, 
Cutter (or author) number 
for Henderson 
930 Myres, J. L. 
M99 Dawn of history 
814 Smith, C. A. 
Essays in current themes 
Exline, Frank 
Politics 
Parton, James 
Life of Andrew Jackson 


Use of the catalog 
When and by whom was the book by 
Stephen Sheldon Colvin on Human be- 
havior published ? 
2a How many books are there in this library 
by Stephen Butler Leacock? 
b How many of these classify as non-fiction? 
3 Which is the most recent book in the libra- 
ry by Robert Cortes Holliday? Give call 
enter and title 


4a Who wrote The heritage of dress? 

b Who wrote The rise of religious liberty? 

5 Indicate three books on elementary educa- 
tion which have illustrations. Give call 
number, author and title 

6a Has the library any books by Mark Twain? 
If so, give the heading on the author card 

b Has the library any books by David Gray- 
son? If so, give the heading on the author 
card 

7aHow many volumes of The tercentenary 
history of Canada are there in the library? 

b Does this work contain any maps? 


8 Is there in the library a biography of the 
authors of Chita? If so, give call number 


Give call number, author and title of two 
books on the following subjects : 

School song books 

Heredity ; : 

Project method in teaching 
What is the most recent book in the library 
on the subject of music? Give call num- 
ber, author, title and date 
Give the full name of the editor of one of 
the collections of poetry in the library. Of 
a compiler. Look under the subject head- 
ing, Poetry—Collections 
Who wrote Behind the mirrors? 

Bibliography 

Give name of author and title of book in 


which you can find the article entitled The 
road from Vienna to Trieste 
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How many references to material on the 
ballot can you find listed? 

Name two books in which you can find 
material on the life of Charles Reade 
What are the titles of three books of a 
series written by Katharine Ruth Ellis? 
iar wrote The monkey that would not 


Give author and title of a book for chil- 
dren on shells 
What is the title of the book in which the 
poem, Self-study by James Russell Lowell, 
was first published ? 
Where can you find a list of references to 
material on training for the library profes- 
sion? What is the general arrangement of 
the book in which you found this? 
A teacher in a rural school requests that a 
library send her the following books. She 
wishes to use them for eighth grade pupils. 
What books would you suggest be sent to 
her? Use the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Catalog of books for the first eight grades 
in compiling your list 
A book on whaling 
a books on the Indian and Indian 
ife 
A book on birds in which there is 
included a key to common birds 
Two stories which will especially in- 
terest girls 
Two stories which will especially in- 
terest boys 
Two stories which both girls and boys 
will enjoy 


What two histories were published in 1912 
on the Spanish-American war? 

Compare the arrangement of the 4. L. A. 
Index to general literature and the Chil- 
dren’s catalog 

A request is sent to the library for criti- 
cisms of Wilfred Wilson Gibson. Give 
author and title of four books which this 
library could send out in response to this 
request 


Biographical dictionaries 
Where can you find the following: 


-The clubs to which David Lloyd-George 
belongs? 

A biographical sketch of Sir Walter Scott? 
The present address of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore? 

An account of the god Zeus? 

An account of the dinner given by the 
Union club of Boston, July 6, 1865, to 
Admiral Farragut? 

A brief biographical sketch of Henry Ford? 
Suggestions for a person who is preparing 
to give a talk on ambition? 

hay and where the author’ of “1492” was 
orn 

An account of Porfirio Diaz’s career as 

president of Mexico? 
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700 Reference books 
Where can you find the following: 


1 The legend of the building of the Cologne 
cathedral? 
The significance of St. Gabriel’s name and 
his attributes? 
A discussion of popular music? 
A brief analysis of Schubert’s Unfinished 
symphony? 
The first movement of the symphony is 
Allegro moderato. What does this mean? 
A list of Bartolome Esteban Murillo’s 
paintings? 
A description of some of the famous paint- 
ings of the adoration of the Magi? 
A discussion of rhythm in music? 
A description of a bassoon? 
A synopsis of the opera Parsifal? 


The class meetings include lectures, re- 
ports and “before and after using” dis- 
cussions of the books and problems. 

CuarLes B. SHAW 
N. C. college for women Librarian 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Meeting of New England School 
Librarians 
The seventh fall meeting of the New 


England school library association was 
held in Manchester, N. H., October 18, 


under the direction of Margaret M. 
Kneil, Hartford. 

Alice M. Pray, state librarian, Concord, 
greeted the members of the convention 
and extended to them the assistance of 
the state library in any way that it is pos- 
sible to help both librarians and teachers. 
Frank P. Morse, supervisor of secondary 
education, Massachusetts, gave an inter- 
esting talk—A neglected factor in sec- 
ondary education—made practical by vari- 
ous reports from schools of which Mr 
Morse had personal knowledge. He re- 
ferred to the lack of librarians in high 
schools in the New England states. He 
reported on a number of schools which 
he had visited and gave figures with re- 
gard to the work they were doing. Wil- 
liard P. Lewis, librarian, University of 
New Hampshire, told of the great lack 
in knowledge of and how to use books 
which many of the students who came to 
the university suffered. He also told of 
the class in instruction in the use of books 
which he was attempting to carry on. 


Frances Hobart, secretary, New Hamp- 
shire public library commission, presented — 
pictorial aids to school librarians and 
teachers to assist in interesting pupils, 
these including a number of exceptional 
lists for reading, story-book illustrations, 
educational post cards and pamphlets. 
H. B. Preston, Henniker, N. H., a teacher 
of literature, discussed modern fiction in 
the high-school library. He advocated 
taking the students into conference in di 
cussing books that come in the curric- 
ulum and insisted that young boys par- 
ticularly will read that which is “ap- 
proved by a jury of his peers.” He gave 
statistics concerning the work in his own 
collection which were most encouraging. 





Meeting of Range School Librarians 

The Range school librarians held their 
fall meeting in Hibbing, Minn., with 60 
present. 

Martha Wilson of the Lincoln library, 
Springfield, Ill., was a guest and spoke on 
Library aids for English departments. 
She suggested the printing of poems for 
class-room use and making bibliographies 
on various subjects. The library should 
be a clearing house for English teachers. 
A good bibliography for teachers has 
been made by Leona C. West of the 
High-school library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
She advocated home reading lists, of 
which there are many very good ones, 
particularly the California list and the 
National English Council list. One must 
be careful, though, about “out-of-print” 
books on these lists. The list should in- 
clude tested titles, but one shouldn’t hesi- 
tate to disregard old books. The home 
reading should teach pupils to recognize 
good books. Three-fourths of contempo- 
rary literature is really temporary. 

Miss Wilson stressed the point of illus- 
trative material and correlation of the 
English department and library with the 
art and printing departments. She showed 
some rhyme sheets which she had brought 
from England. 

Della McGregor, children’s librarian, 
Public library, St. Paul, spoke on the 
possibilities of Children’s Book Week. 
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The week is for the purpose of achiev- 
ing intensive and constructive work along 
library ideals. It should give new and 
closer contacts with the book reading 
public and raise the standard of reading. 
One should. interest just as many people 
as possible in this. There were many 
ways of doing this. She spoke of her 
own experiences in using the motion pic- 
ture. One might have a book pageant or 
give a costume prize. A history of book- 
making could be given. The art depart- 
ment could be interested in making post- 
ers and book plates. Having the Amer- 
icanization classes in for tea would estab- 
lish a lasting interest in the library. Book 
stores are usually interested but one must 
watch or they will attempt to sell old 
stock or books not approved by children’s 
librarians. 

Miss Finn read the report of the certifi- 
cation committee. and the resolutions 
adopted by the M. L. A. at its 1924 meet- 
ing, which recommended that legislation 
be sought to provide for certification of 
school librarians. After discussion, the 
report was endorsed. 

Miss Leavitt’s invitation to the school 
librarians to meet in Buhl in January, 
1925, was accepted. 

After the business meeting, Miss Wil- 
son conducted a most interesting round- 
table, discussing the necessity of keeping 
standards high and having English pene- 
trate through the pupils’ minds, library 
instruction where the librarian gives the 
technical instruction and the teacher 
teaches appreciation. She said the Certain 
report had aided many school libraries to 
raise their standards. An _ interesting 
thing was the description of Springfield’s 
Friends of Reading club. The Girls’ 
high school, Brooklyn, N. Y., keeps an 
interesting catalog. They write short 
book reviews on cards which are filed. 
Miss Wilson recommended: Fugitive 
material for teaching, Price, Oakland, 
Calif.; A. L. A. high-school list of books, 
and Barrett, What use of the library does 
to children, 

Miss McGregor brought a display of 
children’s books from the Kilmarock 
Book Store, which was found very in- 
teresting. 


Constance Logue of Colerain was 
elected president ; Helen Arper, Hibbing, 
vice-president; Florence Vest, also of 
Hibbing, secretary-treasurer. 

Beatryce A. FINN 
Secretary 





Restoration of Louvain Library 


According to newspaper accounts, some 
progress is being made in the work which 
has been in the minds of many earnest 
persons for the past several years. 

The Associated Press reports as fol- 
lows: 

Thanks to American generosity, the restora- 
tion of the library of Louvain university, de- 
stroyed in the war, is making excellent prog- 
ress. One wing of the new library building 
has just been completed. 

So far, 245,000 books and 40,000 papers have 
been given by benefactors in the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, Holland and elsewhere. 

About $500,000 of the $1,000,000 
promised by America for the building has 
been raised so far. The campaign for 
the funds has been confined largely to the 
Eastern section. The contribution from 
the American Library Association has 
reached $1224. . 





Leaving Off Magazine Covers 

Some complaint has been made recently 
because The Drama has adopted a plan of 
omitting covers from the publication. In 
explanation of the change, the publishers 
state what is a familiar story to managers 
of most special periodicals. The reason 
for the change is wholly a matter of 
economy. The Drama is an expensive 
publication to produce and the covers are 
being eliminated. as a matter of reducing 
expense. 

In view of the high cost of production, 
an attempt to meet expenses is a very 
laudable one on the part of publishers. 
The attitude of the subscribers is another 
matter. It would be interesting to know 
how many libraries find it a harmful 
thing to issue The Drama without covers. 
In libraries where temporary magazine 
binders are used, cover or no cover ought 
not to make much difference though, of 
course, binding a mutilated magazine is an 
unthinkable thing except as a matter of 
necessity. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Helen P. Smith, Simmons 714, has been 
appointed a cataloger in the School of 
business administration, Harvard uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

Cornelia B. Doherty, Pratt ’22, refer- 
ence librarian, Silas Bronson library, 
Waterbury, Conn., was married, Novem- 
ber 15, to John Ramon Edds. 

A much needed addition is being built 
to the Phoebe Griffin Noyes library, Old 
Lyme, Ct. This will be fireproof and will 
be known as the MacCurdy Salisbury 
annex. 

Elsie K. Wells, Simmons 710, has re- 
signed her position in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on account of illness in her family. She 
is now acting librarian at the East Somer- 
ville branch, Public library, Somerville, 
Mass. 

An interesting activity recently begun 
by the Public library, Providence, R. I., is 
an extension of its service to crippled 


children of the city, with the assistance of 


the Boy Scouts as messengers. The 
authorities of the library have approved 
the plan proposed by Clarence E. Sher- 
man, assistant librarian, and worked out 
by Alice I. Hazeltine, supervisor of young 
people’ reading, for a systematic course 
of reading to be sent out to a list of chil- 
dren whose names will be supplied 
through the help of the Boy Scouts. 

Books suitable for age and sex of each 
child will be made up into packages for 
which the Boy Scouts will call once a 
week, returning the old books and leaving 
new books. 

The matter will proceed slowly’ until 
the tastes of the children are discerned, 
and then it is planned to meet their needs 
and wishes as far as possible. 


Central Atlantic 
Emily T. Cooper was appointed assist- 
ant librarian, U. S. Veterans’ hospital No. 
81, Bronx, N. Y. 
Margaret L. Waller, Simmons ’07, has 
been appointed librarian of the general 
library, Pennsylvania state library. 


Annie L. Sullivan was appointed as- 
sistant librarian, U. S. Veterans’ hospital 
No. 98, Castle Point, N. Y. 

Tung-Li Yuan, N. Y. S. ’23, is now 
in Canton, China, helping to organize the 
public and university libraries. 

Eleanor Hawkins, Pratt ’05, editor of 
the Cumulative Book Index, sailed, De- 
cember 4, for a trip around the world. 

Cora K. Dunnells, Pratt ’05, has taken 
the position of cataloger at Lehigh Uni- 
versity library, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Matilda R. Hilson has resigned from 
the Public library of Trenton, N. J., to 
join the staff of the Science division of 
the New York public library. 

Anna M. Mayers has resigned from the 
Public library of Trenton, N. J., to be- 
come assistant-librarian of the Morris 
County library, N. J. 

Susan M. Molleson, Pratt ’10, formerly 
on the staff of the New York public li- 
brary, was married, November 19, to 
Hugh Molleson Foster. 

Jessie F. Hume, for 23 years chief 
librarian of the Queensboro library, New 
York City, is now librarian. of Lake 
Placid Club library, New York. 

Elizabeth T. Turner, N. Y. P. L. 719, 
recently children’s librarian at the Public 
library, Muskogee, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Du Bois, Pa. 

Marjory L. Hawley, Pratt ’18, for- 
merly executive assistant, Silas Bronson 
library, Waterbury, Conn., has received 
the appointment of librarian of the Public 
library, Somerville, N. J. 

Florence E. Merville, Pratt ’20, first 
assistant in the school and children’s de- 
partment, Newark free public library, has 
been made librarian of the State normal 
school, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Ruth Yeomans, N. Y. S., since 1913 
chief of the catalog department of the 
Public library, Spokane, Wash., has be- 
come chief of the circulation department 
of the Public library, Trenton, N. J. 

In recognition of the services of Dr 
George F'. Bowerman in his 20 years’ li- 
brianship at the District of Columbia 
public library, a reception was tendered 














him by the staff and trustees of the li- 
brary on the evening of December 3. 
The reception brought together a pleasant 
gathering of Dr Bowerman’s personal 
friends and friends of the library. Brief 
addresses were made emphasizing Dr 
Bowerman’s contribution to Washington 
and to the library profession. In his re- 
sponse, Dr Bowerman expressed his ap- 
preciation of the honor done him and set 
forth his aims for library service in 
Washington and for the profession of li- 
brarianship. 

The Public library, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
appointed Vernon A. Simmons as head of 
the Industrial library service. It is the 
purpose of the library to maintain collec- 
tions of books in various industrial cen- 
ters and also to undertake to provide them 
with technical and trade periodicals, gov- 
ernment material, commerce reports, bu- 
reau statistics on trade and manufactures, 
census reports, etc. Already results are 
showing in the increased number of non- 
fiction books that are being asked for. 
One concern which had never taken out 
anything but fiction sent in for 11 books 
on printing. As far as its appropriation 
permits, the library will buy books for 
which there is a demand in the various 
lines of industry. 

Central 

C. Eleanor Hall, Simmons ’24, has been 
appointed children’s librarian, Public 
library, Lorain, O. 

Gladys B. Quinn was appointed assist- 
ant librarian, Edward Hines, Jr., hos- 
pital, Maywood, III. 

Ann D. White, Illinois ’04, formerly 
librarian for W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago, 
has become assistant librarian with H. 
M. Byllesby and Company, Chicago. 

Rosanna C. Bagg, Simmons ’21, has re- 
signed her position at the Huntington 
memorial library, Oneonta, N. Y., to be- 
come a desk assistant at the Public libra- 
ty, Toledo, O. 

Mabel L. Morsch, Pratt ’21, assistant 
cataloger, University of Iowa library, was 
recently married to Kenneth M. Dunlop. 
Mrs Dunlop will continue her work in 
the library. 
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Alice Stevens, Simmons ’22, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Coliseum branch of the Public library, 
Evansville, Ind., and is studying at 
Indiana university, Bloomington. 

4 Eunice Wead, N. Y. S. ’04, who has 
been curator of rare books, University of 
Michigan library, since 1917, has recently 
been appointed assistant custodian of the 
William L. Clements library, Ann Arbor. 


Bertha Welge, librarian of the Public 
library, Hillsboro, Ill., since its establish- 
ment in 1895, died at her home in that 
city after a brief illness, December 10. 


Frank H. Whitmore, for a number of 
years librarian of the Public library, 
Brockton, Mass., has accepted the libra- 
rianship of the Public library, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., succeeding Orlando C. Davis, 
who goes to the Public library, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

A very large degree of added interest 
to Good Book Week in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was occasioned by the display at 
the Public library of some “mirth-pro- 
voking” volumes of olden times. Not only 
were the contents of the books obsolete 
but the illustrations were really mirth- 
provoking in many instances and some of 
the discussions were made up to conceal 
absence of knowledge rather than to give 
information. 


The annual report of the Public library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is again presented in 
a four-page leaflet under the intriguing 
title, Power of the book. Under the head, 
Statement of progress, are discussed libra- 
ry service in general, library service in 
Kalamazoo and special service to children. 

The “power of the book,” according to 
the librarian, Flora B. Roberts, rests in 
the following: 


Men go to books for facts, for broader 
knowledge, for inspiration and courage, for 
forgetfulness, for companionship, for the ex- 
pression of that which they dimly perceive in 
their own souls. “The enlargement and clari- 
fication of men’s experience—that is the func- 
tion of literature.’ And the function of the 
library is the distribution of print to these ends. 


The small space devoted to statistics 
shows: Number of borrowers, 20,006; 
number of volumes circulated, 295,400; 
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receipts, $51,247 ; expenditures, $44,505 ; 
of this, $9204 was for books, periodicals 
and binding, and $27,110 for library serv- 
ice salaries. 

C. C. Certain, formerly with the public 
schools, Detroit, Mich., and compiler of 
Standard library organization and equip- 
ment for secondary schools of different 
sizes, has become editor of the Junior 
Red Cross publications. 

A report from the Indianapolis public 
library prepared as a sort of sustaining 
argument for better financial support 
gives much interesting information con- 
cerning the institution. The following 
items are of particular interest : 

Estimated valuation of physical prop- 
erties, $1,367,050; in addition to the cen- 
tral library and 19 branch libraries, there 
are 21 supervised stations of considerable 
book stock together with 20 non-super- 
vised stations, 7 school deposit stations, 
2 hospitals and 71 schools served by book 
collections—144 separate agencies giving 
lending service. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the library’s service are: Elimination of 
red tape between reader and book through 
simple, sensible lending rules, courtesy 
and service; extension of facilities to 
almost all districts of the city; making 
known the opportunities the library offers 
through every line of publicity; special 
attention given to technical books for 
manufacturers, chemists—all forms of in- 
dustry ; well organized children’s depart- 
ment serving 82 per cent of the grade 
school children in the city; specially fine 
collections on art and music ; out-of-school 
service for young people; a_ special 
branch, intelligently administered, for 
colored people, etc., etc. 

Some of the things accomplished in the 
past year are: Home circulation of four 
and one-half books per capita—1,552,- 
55lv.; a registration of 30 per cent of the 
population in the 1920 census ; 682 public 
meetings held in library rooms, etc., etc. 

Case library, Cleveland, O., a general 
library dating from 1846, containing 110,- 
000 volumes and operated on a paid mem- 
bership plan, has been affiliated with 
Western Reserve university by a vote of 


the trustees of both institutions. Case 
library will remain in its present quarters 
for an indefinite time but when the uni- 
versity erects a central library building, 
it will probably be removed to the new 
building. The library will continue to be 
under the control of its present board of 
five directors, three of whom are also 
trustees of the university. 

George F. Strong, librarian, Adelbert 
college, the central library of Western 
Reserve university, will serve as librarian 
of both libraries, which are two and a 
half miles apart. The present annual 
membership fee of Case library, $2, will 
be maintained but free membership will 
be extended to apply to all teachers, 
officers and students of Western Reserve 
university, Adelbert college and the Case 
school of applied science, also to clergy- 
men, officials of the city and of the libra- 
ries and museums in and near Cleveland. 

Case library has a specially good col- 
lection of works in history, biography, 
art, music, chemistry and geology. — 


The Public library, Rockford, Ill., has 
been through a season of expansion in 
the main library building this past year 
and the results are most satisfactory. 

A third floor has been added to the 
book stack, increasing the shelving capac- 
ity 50 per cent. The charging desk was 
moved from the north end of the room 
to the center and the desk was increased 
by another of the same size, making a 
hollow-square desk. The space formerly 
occupied by the desk has been shelved 
with floor stacks. The fiction has been 
moved from its former location into these 
stacks and now the whole lower floor of 
stacks has open shelves. This room will 
also contain all the newest books and the 
card catalog. The cataloging department 
has been increased by removing the par- 
titions, giving about 40 per cent in- 
crease in space. Two big rooms in the 
basement have been fitted up, one as a 
hook repair room and the other for school 
libraries. The improvements represent 
an expenditure of about $15,000 and 
plans are under way for extensive im- 
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provements next year, this year’s altera- 
tions being only a beginning of larger 
plans for the future. 

Rockford has four branch libraries and 
two stations, the branch library problem 
being well taken care of for a town of 
this size. 

South 

Alice H. Lucas (colored) was appoint- 
ed assistant librarian, U. S. Veterans’ 
hospital No. 91, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Margaret Quinlisk has been placed in 
charge of the library at U. S. Veterans’ 
hospital No. 92, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Clara Bragg, Pratt ’04, at. present as- 


sistant librarian of the Cumberland Valley 


state normal school, will become the li- 
brarian on February 1. 

Inez Crandle, N. Y. P. L. ’17, former 
librarian, Public library, Du Bois, Pa., 
has-been appointed assistant librarian, 
Public library, Savannah, Ga. 

Nell Blair, Pratt ‘21, formerly in 
charge of circulation in the library of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, was recently married to Prof Allan 
Wilson Hobbs. 

The Public library, Kansas City, Mo., 
celebrated its fifty-first anniversary, De- 
cember 5. From eight books on a shelf 
in 1873, the library has grown to 380,000 
volumes in 14 buildings. Last year the 
circulation reached 1,300,000 volumes. 
The public press of Kansas City made 
much of the anniversary and in so doing 
paid very high praise to Purd B. Wright, 
librarian, and his staff. One paper states, 
“Mr Wright has erected a monument to 
himself—he has literally built himself into 
the institution.” 


Pacific Coast 

Jean G. Thomson, N. Y. P. L. ’19, is 
now children’s librarian, Public library, 
Alhambra, Cal. 

Marian IP. Greene, N. Y. P. L. °13-14, 
has recently been appointed librarian, 
Public library, Alhambra, Cal. 

Lenore Greene, N. Y. P. L. 716-17, is 
now librarian of the Museum of history, 
science and art, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rebecca MacNair, N. Y. S. 713, has 
heen promoted to the headship of the 
book-order department, Los Angeles 
County library. 








NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Office Management: 
Principles and Practice 

By William H. Leffingwell 
Member the Taylor Society , The Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers, and Associate of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, President, Leff- 
ingwell-Ream Co. 

Price $5. 


Railway Transportation 
Principles and Point of View 
By Sidney L. Miller, Ph. D. 
Assistant Professor of Economics, University cof 
Wisconsin 


Price $4 
Psychology in Business Relations 
By A. J. Snow, Ph. D. 


of the Department of Psychology, Northwestern 
University 


Net $4. 
Purchasing Pewer of the Consumer— 
A Statistical Index 
By W. A. Berridge, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Economics, Brown Uni- 
versity; Emma A. Winslow, Ph. D., Lecturer in 
Economics, School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and R. A. Flinn, Chief, Division of Em- 
ployment, New York State Department of Labor 


Net $4. 
Published by 
A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


Cass, Huron and Erie Streets 


CHICAGO 














ENGLISH BOOKS 


on Every Conceivable Subject 


Foyles hold an enormous stock of Books 
—secondhand, new and as-new — pub- 
lished in Great Britain, including out-of- 
print books, rare books, first editions and 
sets of authors. 

Library Desiderata a specialty 

Good Discounts allowed to Libraries 
Books sent duty free 

Twenty-one Departmental Catalogues are 
issued. Any Catalogue will be sent gratis 
and post free in response to a request 
mentioning requirements or interests. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Foyles will be happy to include your 
Library on their mailing list. 

They will, if desired, send a Monthly List 
of the Latest British Publications. 

They will be pleased to receive lists of 
books for which you are searching. 
Search made for out-of-print books free 
of charge. ; 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
LIBRARY SPECIALISTS 
121-125 Charing Cross Road 

London, England 
Cables: Foylibra, Westcent, London 
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Julia C. Knowlton, N. Y. S. ’06, has 


joined the reference staff, University of - 


California library, for the current school 
year. 

Dorothy E. Smith, for several years 
connected with the Public library of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been made head of 
the school department of the Public li- 
brary, Portland, Oregon. This depart- 
ment is supported jointly by the public 
schools and the Public library. It sup- 
plies books and library service to eight 
high schools and furnishes books to all the 
grade schools in Multnomah county. 


Mrs Rachel Rhodes Anderson (Pratt) 
has joined the staff of the Merced County 
free library, California, and will be in 
charge of the branch department. 

Mrs Anderson has bought a “little 
brown cottage at the edge of town, with 
a garden and a dozen apricot trees.” 
Here, with her little son, she expects to 
make her permanent home. She is “very 
happy in county library service.” 

The annual report of the Public library, 
Los Angeles, Cal., records development 
in every phase of the library’s activity, 
which covers an area of 391.63 square 
miles. Last year, the library distributed 
over 4,000,000v. in this extensive terri- 
tory, an average of 3.4 books to every 
minute of the library’s 12-hour day. 

Books on the shelves, 535,626; circu- 
lation, 4,317,688, an increase of nearly 
500,000 for the year. The library staff 
numbers 290 full-time workers, repre- 
senting a salary expenditure of $330,093. 

Six new branch buildings were com- 
pleted during the year, varying in cost 
and character from simple, convenient 
structures to library buildings of distinct 
beauty and dignity. The new: central 
iibrary building is now under construction 
and should be finished before the close 
of 1925. 


In several continuous reports, the li- 
brarian of the University of California 
laments the large number of “missing 
books.” His last report says: ' 

The percentage of loss from the li- 
brary continues discouragingly high. 
Losses from the stacks have been lessened 
but those from the seminar and reading 
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rooms have increased. Losses from the 
reserve book room have decreased almost 
half. 


Foreign 

A newspaper article which circulated 
rather freely in the autumn was to the 
effect that the Public library, Bath, Eng- 
land, circulated no fiction. This is cor- 
rected by a statement from Mr Cedric 
Chivers, Lord Mayor of Bath, through 
whose generosity most of the library serv- 
ice in Bath is carried on’ Mr Chivers 
says, “The library in Bath is doing what 
most libraries do—giving prominence to 
better books. There is a fair average of 
fiction circulated, the issue in the last 
year amounting to 59 per cent of the 
total circulation.” 

A report from the Central library, 
Baroda, India, states that the institution 
is a free public and open access library, 
with 13 assistants, 15 clerks, 3 binders 
and 24 menials. Special features are a 
children’s play room, ladies’ library, visual 
instruction department and traveling libra- 
ries. The library’s contents consist of 
48,274v. in English; 5928v. in Sanskrit, 
13,114 Sanskrit manuscripts and 35,184v. 
in the vernacular. There are also 18,543v. 
in the traveling library branch. There 
were lent for home use: 31,025v., Eng- 
lish; 2410v., Sanskrit; 51,574v. Venacu- 
lar; traveling library circulation, 12,412v. 





Wanted—Children’s librarian; library 
school training necessary. Salary, $1500; 
vacation, one month. Address Public 
library, Oak Park, IIl. 





Wanted—Children’s librarian for branch 
library ; Cleveland or Pittsburgh graduate 
preferred. Salary $1440-$1500, accord- 
ing to training and experience. Seattle 
public library, Seattle, Wash. 





Wanted—Senior assistant for circula- 
tion department, main library; salary 
$1200-$1320, depending on qualifications 
of applicants. An excellent opportunity 
to see the Northwest. Public library, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 








